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Editor’s 
introduction 


Douglas J. Simpson 
Texas Tech University 


This issue of the Journal of Thought is a collage of essays that tempt 
the reader to see from the perspectives of the authors as they pursue 
with passion —and at times polemics —their concerns, fears, and 
loves. The authors may be viewed as arguing against the beliefs of some 
conservative business leaders, the attacks of some critics of Saxon 
mathematics, the assumptions of some proponents of presentism, the 
perceived privileged preconceptions of some guardians of self-evident 
claims, the conjectures of some anti-identity theorists, and the political 
and environmental values of some economic developmentalists. The 
authors may also be seen as arguing for ideas and values that many of 
us highly prize —and others of us find intellectually distasteful. 

The first article addresses a question that we wish had been pub- 
lished in a widely- read business journal, but, since it probably would not 
be accepted in that genre’s scholarly venues, we are pleased to present 
it to our readers. In “Authority in Businesses and Schools: Can Conser- 
vatives Learn Anything from the Differences?” Rodney Clifton asks a 
series of queries that are related to his main one. As he points out the 
differences between schools and businesses in the area of authority and 
overlapping domains, he pushes the reader —-eonservative or not —-to 
think seriously about how these dissimilarities result in dramatically 
dissimilar kinds of worlds. He also nudges the reader to reconsider his 
beliefs and make more thoughtful suggestions for improving schools 
given the differences he notes. A skeptic, of course, may ask why the 
differences he mentions should be considered unchangeable. Are the 
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differences intrinsic to the very nature of schooling or are they imported 
from cultural, philosophical, and professional expectations of the past? 
More specifically, one may wish to argue that the assumptions that these 
differences are based upon need to be challenged. Naturally, challenging 
assumptions about how businesses should be managed and conducted 
may be as fruitful as examining the underpinnings of schooling. 

Anyone who is even slightly cognizant of the flow of educational 
philosophy in the United States today is aware that the classics and the 
languages that produced them are dead. Even their ghosts, as far as we 
can tell, do not appear to be viewed with affection by the overwhelming 
majority of people. So we may be a bit puzzled that our second article by 
Timothy Reagan offers an extended rationale for a study of the classics 
in “Paideia Redux: AContemporary Case for the Classics.” In essence, he 
argues, ‘the classics can be a valuable component of a critical education 
designed to prepare citizens for life in a democratic society.” To make his 
essay even more incredible, Reagan argues that the classics should be 
studied by all students. Oddly, he goes farther and avers that the field 
“can and should be useful, relevant and exciting.” Could it be that we are 
wrong about the classics? Maybe. Maybe not. But, then again, maybe we 
can claim that we agreed with the thrust of Reagan’s argument before we 
studied his essay. 

If the term classics does not conjure up a stale, musty serving of 
antiquity, maybe Ilan Gur-Ze’ev’s “Socrates, Counter-Education, and 
Diasporic Love in a Postmodern Era” will. His discussion of love, 
Socrates, Plato, and the Other -not to mention sophists, postmodernists, 
and feminists -#s enough to cause some to want to skip to the end of this 
issue and read the book review. Or is it? Does it instead illustrate how a 
study of the classics and other curricula can enhance a person’s thinking 
and, thereby, help to overcome what T. S. Eliot called a parochialism of 
time? But is this a provincialism worth retaining? Indirectly, Gur-Ze’ev 
helps us to decided and takes us into other realms that broaden our 
worldviews. 

Travis Hood and Stanley Ivie ask “Is Saxon Mathematics the An- 
swer?” and survey some recent research on the topic as well as present 
their own findings in a study of two elementary schools, Chiefville and 
Coolville. Their approach to the subject is both interesting and more 
broadminded than one might expect given the controversial nature of 
Saxon mathematics. Many people who are familiar with Saxon math- 
ematics will answer their question with a resounding no. Given their 
survey of some studies on the subject and their findings, they are 
guarded in their conclusions but surprisingly open to the approach. 
Critics will no doubt wonder why they deal so little, if at all, with the 
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pedagogical mindlessness sometimes associated with approach. Their 
answer appears to be that they were looking at the effectiveness of the 
approach, the idea of being practical in an assessment-driven age, and 
the need to serve more effectively low achieving students. Whether this 
answer is convincing is a question that each reader will undoubtedly 
wish to raise, ideally in the same broadminded manner that Hood and 
Ivie examined and answered their question. 

Guoping Zhao argues in ‘Identity Discourse and Education” that the 
concept of identity merits special attention as society becomes increas- 
ingly multicultural if we want a healthy, thriving nation. Her reasons for 
making this assertion are several, including the notion that identity 
discourse facilitates personal and cultural respect for people of color — 
and others -and, thereby, enables greater self and societal understand- 
ing. She also makes the point that “since the term [identity] has both the 
meaning of enduring self and the meaning of location implied, I suggest, 
to avoid unfortunate consequences, perhaps it is time for the discourse 
to reconstruct identity to highlight the dynamics between an individual’s 
social environment and his/her sense of self, and to highlight the 
possibility for his/her active self to thrive beyond his/her location. To use 
Foucault’s (1994) term, the subject, or the individual, both constitutes 
and is constituted by the social/historical/cultural environment, and 
precisely because it is constituted by the environment, it is possible for the 
subject to go beyond the limit to release creativity. If in the discourse we 
acknowledge the constructed nature of identity, but at the same time 
highlight one’s capacity to change, minority and immigrant students will 
have greater space in which to define for themselves who they are and to 
participate in their own construction of identity and selfhood.” The reader 
may wonder ifidentity is as important as Zhao suggests ifit is also socially 
constructed, fluid, and dynamic. Zhao’s answer is worth exploring. 

“All the World is a Stage Time to Change the Plot,” by William 
Griffen, is an essay that urges us to reconsider our thinking about and 
involvement in environmental and ecological issues. Griffen claims that 
the current “dangerous myth” that plays on nearly ever educational 
stage in the country is rooted in an obsolete and troublesome plot about 
the importance of economic growth and development at the expense of 
the natural world, including human civilization. If he is correct, we are 
ignoring and silencing voices that warn us of the fact that materialism 
and capitalism are ravaging the world. He believes that the voices for the 
new story remind us of what needs to be ‘resisted, reversed and 
revisited” and that there is an urgency to informing children and adults 
about the rape and, ultimately, destruction of the planet. Both critic and 
sympathizer may wish to ask a number of questions, including whether 
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or not his confidence in the efficacy of education is warranted. Is 
education really the messiah of all social, political, economic, and 
personal ills? 

In the concluding piece, David Snelgrove introduces us to On the 
Wings of Metaphor (Caddo Gap Press), a collection of the writings by 
Stanley Ivie on a wide variety of cultural, psychological, ethical, and 
philosophical topics related to teaching, schooling, and education. 
Snelgrove’s basic conclusion is that the volume “makes for an excellent 
book of readings for higher undergraduate and graduate students in 
[educational] foundations, psychology, and history of education and 
enjoyable recreational reading for anyone interested in intellectual 
history and biography.”Perhaps he should have added that some readers 
will also appreciate the dry humor with which Ivie spices his discussions. 
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Authority 


in Businesses and Schools: 


Can Conservatives Learn Anything 
from the Differences? 


Rodney A. Clifton 
University of Manitoba 


introduction 


Modern societies are, to a great extent, composed of bureaucracies, 
and post-modern societies, in all likelihood, will be even more bureau- 
cratic though they may be more loosely structured (Bergquist, 1993; 
Drucker, 1993, p. 49; Menzies, 1996). As a consequence, most people 
spend —and will probably continue to spend —eonsiderable time and 
energy interacting with each other in these large complex organizations. 
For this reason, many conservatives argue that, at minimum, schools 
would function more effectively if they were managed as businesses and 
students were treated as employees. But, in truth, it seems that many 
young people are already more effective as employees in businesses than 
they are as students in schools (see Reiter, 1991). An obvious rhetorical 
question is: If McDonald’s can manage teenagers so that they are good 
workers in their “McJobs,” why can’t schools get them to be reasonable 
students? The answer is rather complex because it relates to differences 
in the organization of schools and businesses. 


The Organization of Schools and Businesses 


Some conservative critics of public schools assume that it is rela- 
tively easy to have students act reasonably. All that is required, they say, 
is for schools to use systems of rewards and accountability similar to 
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those found in businesses. Unfortunately, many of these critics do not 
seem to realize the substantial differences between businesses and 
schools that make it much more difficult to have young people function 
effectively as students (Clifton & Roberts, 1993, pp. 20-59; Reiter, 1991). 
There are, in fact, at least seven important differences between schools 
and businesses that must be considered. 

First, the objectives of schools are many, uncertain, and often 
controversial (Bidwell, 2001, p. 109; Bryk & Schneider, 2002, p. 17; 
Rowan, 1990; Weick, 1976, 1982). Parents, politicians, trustees, stu- 
dents, teachers, and principals all have a variety of agendas, ensuring 
that schools operate with numerous objectives that are complex and 
shifting. In addition, the objectives of schools are frequently disputed by 
both internal factions and outside interest groups. As a result, it is 
difficult to determine if and when the objectives of schools have been 
achieved. In this respect, schools are unlike businesses where profits and 
customer satisfaction —two mutually consistent objectives —are 
primary and where it is usually relatively easy to determine if and when 
they have been achieved. 

Second, businesses are relatively tight organizations while schools 
are relatively loose organizations characterized by imprecisely specified 
rights and responsibilities (Bedeian, 1980, p. 98; Leithwood & Louis, 
1998; Weick, 1976). In other words, the coordination of personnel in 
schools is much more difficult than in businesses, obviously resulting, at 
least in part, from the diffuse educational objectives. Principals have 
difficulty directing the activities of teachers, who are professionals with 
extensive academic freedom. In turn, teachers have difficulty directing 
the activities of students to achieve many amorphous educational objec- 
tives established by the students themselves, principals, superinten- 
dents, and trustees (Bryk & Schneider, 2002, p. 20). In comparison, 
employers have less difficulty directing the work of employees to meet 
their relatively few and more precisely defined objectives. 

The third distinctive characteristic of schools is the age homogeneity 
of the 20 to 30 students in a typical class. This characteristic makes 
schools quite different from most other bureaucracies, including busi- 
nesses, where people occupying a status are not generally the same age. 
Although age homogeneity serves some educational functions, it makes 
student resistance more effective. When students become disgruntled, 
the solidarity resulting from age homogeneity makes it relatively easy 
for them to effectively resist the demands of teachers. Such resistance is 
not likely to happen in businesses, in part, because older and more 
experienced employees show younger and less experienced employees 
“the ropes,” thus shaping their behavior so that the primary objectives, 
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customer satisfaction and corporate profits, are more likely to be achieved 
(see Reiter, 1991, pp. 131-161). 

The fourth distinctive characteristic of schools, in comparison with 
businesses, concerns the interaction patterns between students and 
teachers. Students have a right to demand the attention of teachers at 
virtually any time. In fact, teachers must be attentive to the demands of 
inquiring students while keeping track of the activities of all the other 
students in the class, some of whom are attempting to avoid surveillance. 
It is difficult, to say the least, for teachers to manage the activities of 20 
to 30 students for 5 to 6 hours a day, 200 days a year, when each day 
involves some 1500 interactions taking place in rapid, and often over- 
lapping, succession (Jackson, 1968, p. 149). Obviously, maintaining 
authority under such demanding circumstances is not typical of the 
interaction between employers and employees, or for that matter, 
between employees and customers. 

Fifth, unlike most other professionals who interact with individual 
clients sequentially, teachers interact with groups of students simulta- 
neously, which makes their job more difficult and, in turn, ensures that 
they are more likely to make mistakes —mistakes observed by an 
audience of 20 to 30 like-minded young people. By itself, this character- 
istic makes the demands and responsibilities of teachers considerably 
greater than those of employers and employees. In businesses, once 
again, young people are more likely to be delivering services sequentially 
to relatively small groups of customers, many of whom are sympathetic 
to them as young employees. On the contrary, many students are 
unsympathetic to the plight of their teachers, who they often perceive as 
delivering services to them as students. 

Sixth, students are conscripted to schools while they are not con- 
scripted to their McJobs. Consequently, schools face special problems 
motivating students (Bidwell, 2001, p. 103). Since public schools must 
admit, attempt to retain, and try to educate virtually all young people, 
some are bound to be uninterested in, or even hostile to, some of the 
objectives of schools. The same young people are, however, unlikely to be 
hostile to their McJobs and particularly to the salaries they receive from 
their employers. In addition, schools are structured so that student 
achievement and mobility are weakly linked while workplaces generally 
facilitate the promotion of employees to positions of greater responsibil- 
ity with higher salaries. Little wonder, then, that many students direct 
more effort to their employment, where the payoffs are tangible and 
meaningful, than to their studies, where the payoffs are intangible. 

Finally, the changing anchorage points for student identities compli- 
cates the work of teachers far more than the identities of employees 
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complicates the work of employers. Over the last thirty years, the 
perceptions of young people have shifted from identities derived from 
their social roles (e.g., friend, sister, student, and employee) toward 
identities expressing their individuality (e.g., authenticity, dignity, and 
myself). “To thine own self be true” has become the guiding philosophy 
of young people, and when asked about their responsibilities in schools, 
young people are likely to reply, “The most important person is me, and 
the teachers are paid to serve my needs.” This attitude is unlikely to 
persist to the same degree in businesses where young people are often 
required to serve customers who pay for that service. In businesses, the 
focus of young employees must be centered on serving others while in 
school their focus, as students, is centered on themselves. 

To accommodate the changing self-identities of young people, schools 
have expanded their objectives to help students become ‘self-actual- 
ized.” This means that teachers are required to focus on the individual 
needs, both academic and non-academic, of each student. At the same 
time, teachers need to negotiate with classrooms full of self-actualizing 
individuals who only weakly identify with their role as students. As a 
consequence, these “students” are more likely to engage in conflicts with 
each other and with their teachers. This is not likely to be true in 
businesses where employers select employees who directly serve their 
business needs. Most employers, in fact, tell their employees that their 
salaries reflect the quality of their work and their work determines 
whether or not they will be retained or fired. This type of accountability, 
unfortunately, is rare in schools; few students are promoted before other 
students who are the same age and few are retained in a grade when their 
classmates are promoted to the next grade. 

These seven characteristics mean that schools are unlike businesses 
in the conventional sense. Not only are schools almost always oriented 
towards providing services to students, but schools are unique even 
within service-oriented bureaucracies. The unique features of schools 
mean that they cannot be administered in the same way that businesses 
can be administered. Accordingly, the principles that operate in estab- 
lishing students’ commitment to their “McJobs” are not directly appli- 
cable for obtaining their commitment to school work. Thus, conservative 
critics of schools need to move beyond simply saying that schools should 
be managed like businesses to developing more constructive suggestions 
for improving schools. This requires understanding some unique charac- 
teristics of authority relationships in classrooms. 
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Understanding Classroom Authority 


As implied above, even though students and teachers may share 
certain interests, they often operate with opposing objectives. Teaching 
is a continuous effort, on the part of teachers, to maintain high academic 
standards while being empathetic towards students’ interests. In fact, 
teachers must maintain the goodwill of students even when some of them 
are trying to undermine their teachers’ authority. These objectives of 
teachers and students, of course, are often irreconcilable, resulting in 
antagonism and conflict (Bidwell, 2001, p. 103). Waller (1965, p. 196) 
highlights this point in his classic portrayal: 


Teacher and pupil confront each other with attitudes from which the 
underlying hostility can never be altogether removed. Pupils are the 
material in which teachers are supposed to produce results. Pupils are 
human beings striving to realize themselves in their own spontaneous 
manner.... 


The perennial tension between the competing objectives of students 
and teachers is the most distinctive feature of their interaction and it 
raises the issue of legitimacy. Why should students acknowledge the 
right of teachers to direct their conduct? Teachers, like employers, have 
three basic answers to this question: coercion, persuasion, and authority. 
For both teachers and employers, the responses vary with the legitimacy 
attributed to the requests and the alignment between their objectives 
and the objectives of their students and employees. 

Coercion occurs when super-ordinates (teachers and employers) are 
able to impose their wills on subordinates (students and employees) 
despite their resistance. Where coercion operates, teachers force students 
to comply with their demands. In using coercion, the teacher says: “If you 
don’t do what I ask, things will go badly for you and I will ultimately force 
you to comply.” The assumption behind this strategy is that teachers are 
able to control critical resources so that students cannot sustain their 
present state of affairs, achieving what they want, without intolerable 
losses. The problem with coercion, of course, is that it breeds resentment 
and alienation. Besides this, coercion exemplifies a dubious moral stance 
in any bureaucracy but especially in schools. Accordingly, it does not 
engender the stable and cooperative relationships between students and 
teachers that is necessary for effective teaching and learning. For the same 
reason, coercion does not work very well in businesses where employers 
also need cooperative, committed, and motivated employees. 

The assumption behind persuasion is that by negotiating with 
students, teachers can generate a consensus that will align their respec- 
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tive objectives. The teacher is saying: ‘If you comply with my requests, 
I will give you something that you value more than you value what I am 
asking you to sacrifice.” This is often the way employers gain the 
compliance of their young employees. Employers answer the question 
“Why should I work for you?” by saying “Because I will pay you more than 

you value the freedom I’m asking you to sacrifice.” Employers can, within 
certain limits, vary their levels of payment, and employees can, also 
within certain limits, vary the value of their freedom. Ultimately, most 
employees and employers consummate collective agreements outlining 
acceptable salaries and working conditions. 

In schools, however, binding collective agreements between stu- 
dents and teachers rarely exist; consequently, persuasion often creates 
the conditions for endless negotiations on virtually all aspects of class- 
room life. Consequently, persuasion is not an efficient strategy for 
teachers to gain compliance from students. When persuasion becomes 
the central mode of obtaining compliance, teachers risk having to 
negotiate and justify, to each student, every activity that takes place in 
the classroom. In fact, substantial research illustrates that in many 
Western societies, teachers spend considerable time and effort bargain- 
ing with students in order to maintain reasonable decorum. White 
(1984), for example, reports that American teachers spend approxi- 
mately 60% of their classroom time persuading students to comply with 
their demands, whereas Japanese teachers, in comparison, spend ap- 
proximately 10% oftheir classroom time in such activities. Evidence also 
suggests that substitute teachers and student teachers expend consider- 
able time and energy attempting to persuade students to comply with 
their requests (Clifton, 1979; Clifton & Rambaran, 1987). In comparison 
with schools, businesses have a clearly established bottom line, written 
in red or black, and extensive bargaining affects the color of the ink. 
Consequently, unless it is constrained, bargaining is likely to be more 
intense, longer, and indeterminate in schools than in businesses. 

The final way for teachers and employers to gain compliance is by 
using authority. Authority entails voluntary compliance and is rooted in 
shared objectives and mutual acceptance of the existing social structure. 
In bureaucracies based on authority, the question “Why should I follow 
your directives?” is answered in words such as “We agree that this 
organization and my expertise give me the right to make these requests 
of you, and it assigns to you the obligation to comply with my legitimate 
requests.” A distinctive advantage of both classrooms and businesses 
based on authority is that extensive resources are not consumed in 
bargaining, and teachers and employers are not continually devoting 
resources to overcoming resistance from subordinates. 
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Weber (1947) identified three types of authority: traditional, charis- 
matic, and rational-legal. Traditional authority is based on the perceived 
sanctity of heritage and on the belief that the guardians of the tradition 
have a legitimate right to make demands of others in order to preserve 
the heritage. In other words, the social structure is legitimate because it 
is rooted in customs. Those in super-ordinate positions take it as their 
right to make demands on their subordinates who, in turn, feel obligated 
to comply. In appealing to tradition, a teacher or an employer responds 
to the hypothetical question “Why should I?” by saying: ‘It is my right to 
tell you, and it is your duty to comply because traditionally people with 
your status have complied with such legitimate demands from people 
with my status.” 

Charismatic authority, in contrast, is legitimated by the respect that 
people have for the attributes and performances of specific individuals. 
The respect attributed from subordinate to super-ordinate is associated 
with the super-ordinates’ sense of mission directed at fulfilling specific 
needs of subordinates. Specifically, charisma implies that super-ordi- 
nates truly care about the welfare of subordinates (Noddings, 1992). 
Thus, the language used to describe charismatic authority is filled with 
connotations of altruism, care, and empathy. In fact, empathetic author- 
ity is a better term than charismatic authority because charisma is 
perceived as divinely granted while empathy, as an important compo- 
nent of charisma, implies that individuals have the capacity for vicari- 
ously experiencing the feelings of other people. This type of authority is 
more diffuse, intense, and personalized than traditional authority. In 
appealing to empathy, a teacher and an employer may respond to the 
hypothetical question “Why should I?” by saying: “Because you recognize 
that I value your welfare and you will be better off if you follow my 
advice.” Empathetic authority is, unfortunately, paternalistic, and con- 
sequently it cannot be used exclusively in modern bureaucracies. 

The third type of authority, rational-legal, has two dimensions: 
expert (rational) and official (legal) authority (Clifton & Roberts, 1993). 
Expert authority is based on access to technical knowledge and experi- 
ence that makes it sensible for subordinates to comply within the areas 
of their super-ordinates’ expertise and experience. Official authority, on 
the other hand, is inherent within an organizational position. That is, 
people are given the legal or official right to demand compliance from 
subordinates by virtue of the offices they hold. Thus, teachers and 
employers may appeal to their official status and their expertise in 
legitimating the demands they make on students and employees. In 
doing so, super-ordinates would say something like ‘It is my right to ask 
for compliance and it is your duty to comply because due process (legal) 
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and rational considerations (expertise) have been properly used to define 
our obligations to each other.” 

The essence of rational-legal authority centers on subordinates and 
super-ordinates sharing objectives, super-ordinates possessing the 
expertise and experience necessary for attaining the objectives, and 
both subordinates and super-ordinates cooperating within a bureau- 
cracy that grants them legal rights and responsibilities. In this respect, 
Leithwood and Louis (1998) use the term “communities of practice” to 
refer to schools that share these characteristics. Under these condi- 
tions, students are expected to comply with the legitimate and reason- 
able demands of teachers that are directed towards achieving the 
objectives of schools. 

In extending Weber’s conceptualization, teachers and employers 
have four dimensions of authority at their disposal. Two of these, legal 
and traditional, are derived from the bureaucracy, and the other two, 
expertise and empathy, are derived from the individual attributes of 
teachers and employers. Figure 1 is a typology representing both bureau- 
cratic authority, on the x-axis, and individual authority, on the y-axis. 
Bureaucratic authority rests in the legitimacy of the organization and 
individual authority rests in the expertise and personality of teachers 
and employers. Increasing the authority that is vested in both the 
bureaucracy and the individual will most likely enhance the legitimate 
compliance of students and employees. From this perspective, classroom 
authority can be improved, but to do this effectively, it is important to 
remember that schools are not businesses and so, contrary to what many 
conservative critics believe, they cannot be administered in exactly the 
same way as businesses. 


improving Classroom Authority 


Generally, when students first enter classrooms, they encounter 
teachers whose personal and professional dispositions are largely un- 
known, except, of course, by reputation. Thus, at the beginning of the 
school year, teachers must rely, to a considerable extent, on bureaucratic 
authority that has been established in the schools. For this reason, I 
begin with four recommendations to improve this type of authority. 

First, it is necessary for schools to establish a restricted set of clearly 
articulated objectives. Goodlad (1984, p. 29) notes that the objectives of 
schools are often unstated and may be as diverse as baby-sitting, offering 
wholesome meals, intellectual development, job preparation, sex educa- 
tion, and developing the authentic selves of students. Schools cannot 
reasonably be expected to achieve such a diverse, often amorphous, and 
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Figure | 


A TYPOLOGY OF BUREAUCRATIC AND INDIVIDUAL AUTHORITY 
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sometimes conflicting, set of objectives without diluting their bureau- 
cratic authority. In this respect, schools need to become more like 
businesses by limiting their objectives to a relatively few that can be 
realistically achieved. School objectives, however, will always be more 
diverse and more controversial than business objectives, but at least they 
can be restricted to a more tangible and manageable set. 

Generally, bureaucratic objectives externally imposed by trustees, 
superintendents, and ministers of education engender less commitment 
than those that parents, students, teachers, and principals people who 
are directly involved in the bureaucracy —have established. Second, in 
order to obtain clearly articulated and defined objectives, schools must 
be decentralized so that parents, students, teachers, and principals have 
greater input in defining the objectives and insuring that they are, in 
fact, achieved (Bryk & Schneider, 2002). 

Third, it is important to define carefully and precisely the rights and 
duties of students, teachers, principals, superintendents, and trustees. 
In essence, these relationships define the organizational structure of 
schools. To be credible, bureaucratic authority must be supported by 
clearly defined statuses, explicit offices, with specified rights, duties, and 
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responsibilities. Obviously, statuses and roles are more clearly defined 
in businesses than in schools. 

Finally, asystematic method of determining the success of schools in 
achieving their objectives, fewer and more explicit as noted, must be 
established. This accountability does not need to be as definitive as it is 
in businesses where success is measured by profits and customer- 
satisfaction. Nevertheless, students, teachers, principals, and parents 
need to know if students are learning the curriculum, and if they can 
expect to be adequately prepared for the complex and varied responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. Moreover, it is necessary to have methods for deter- 
mining the extent to which students, teachers, and administrators have 
performed their legitimate tasks. There is little use in setting objectives, 
specifying authority relationships, statuses, roles, and responsibilities, 
without examining how well the bureaucracy is operating and, where 
necessary, taking corrective action. 

In essence, these four recommendations suggest that school admin- 
istrators and teachers need to know as much about their bureaucracies 
as business administrators and employees need to know about theirs. 
Beyond improvements in bureaucratic authority, the individual author- 
ity of teachers must be improved, and the following four recommenda- 
tions are aimed at enhancing the expertise and empathy of teachers. 

First, teachers must become members of the intellectual elite of 
society. In Hirsch’s (1988) words, teachers must be “culturally literate” 
with specialized expertise in the subjects they teach. On no account 
should teachers be teaching outside their areas of expertise unless they 
want their competencies to be questioned by students, parents, and other 
teachers. Such behavior, of course, depreciates both the individual 
authority of teachers and the bureaucratic authority of schools. 

Second, teachers must be well educated in pedagogy, human devel- 
opment, theories of learning, moral development, and measuring achieve- 
ment (Bryk & Schneider, 2002, pp. 20-21). These are the traditional 
disciplines that teachers study in faculties of education and they are 
necessary for understanding the aptitudes and capabilities of diverse 
students. Moreover, this knowledge is necessary for implementing 
lessons, units, and programs that are compatible with the intellectual, 
emotional, and social development of students. 

Third, teachers must be knowledgeable about the social organization 
of classrooms and schools. Both teaching and the control of disorderly 
behavior are fundamentally social activities and must be understood 
from a social-psychological framework (Clifton, 1979; Clifton & Rambaran, 
1987), particularly as classrooms shift from traditional, tightly struc- 
tured, bureaucracies to post-modern, loosely structured, bureaucracies 
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(Bergquist, 1993; Weick, 1976). Looser structured bureaucracies encour- 
age classroom order to be based on negotiation and persuasion, which as 
noted previously, present special challenges to the authority of teachers 
and principals. 

Finally, in order to enhance their individual authority, teachers must 
display genuine empathy toward their students. Good teachers genuinely 
care about their students and good teaching “touches the souls” of students 
(Noddings, 1992). Most teachers and principals understand how difficult 
this can be with students who are antagonistic to the legitimate school 
objectives. Nevertheless, affection is the first language that people under- 
stand and the conduit by which all other content is learned (Wilson 1962). 
Empathetic teachers are warm and supportive; they do not threaten their 
students’ identities and integrity. But, empathetic teachers do not simply 
give students what they want. Rather, these teachers show students that 
their work is important, challenging, and they can doit competently. Such 
affective relationships encourage students to identify with their teachers 
as role models. In both businesses and schools, empathic super-ordinates 
increase the likelihood that subordinates will treat the super-ordinates’ 
requests as being legitimate. 

Nevertheless, for the reasons already outlined, increasing numbers 
of students, particularly in middle and senior schools, exhibit a great deal 
of disrespect towards the authority of schools and the authority of 
teachers (Clifton & Roberts, 1993, pp. 2-11). When this happens, teach- 
ers and principals are less likely to commit the extra time and attention 
that a good educational environment requires (Bryk & Schneider, 2002, 
p. 21). As well, in order to obtain a minimum amount of compliance from 
students, teachers often lower their expectations. Unfortunately, such 
action inadvertently reduces the students’ self-respect, and schoolwork 
becomes perceived as being “Mickey-Mouse,” neither being important 
nor challenging. Employers, on the other hand, hardly ever lower their 
expectations for employees without demoting or firing them. 


Conclusion 


In essence, it seems that the reasons students are often more 
committed to their “McJobs” than to their academic work are very 
complex. Neither the traditional school based on coercion nor the post- 
modern school based on negotiation is appropriate. To create effective 
schools, bureaucracies that are structured but sensitive to the needs of 
students, teachers, parents, and administrators are required. Authority- 
based schools more closely aligned with the principles of businesses 
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represent the type of cooperation that is necessary. In such schools, 
students, teachers, and administrators recognize their interdependence 
as they work toward achieving a relatively few shared objectives; in turn, 
students, teachers, and principals all receive rewards that are contin- 
gent on their performances. When this happens, students are more likely 
to engage in schoolwork that is important, challenging, and can be 
competently completed. Many conservative critics of education can 
understand the subtle differences between schools and businesses, yet in 
order to be taken seriously, these critics still need to provide reasonable 
suggestions, beyond those mentioned above, for improving education. 


Note 


I would like to thank Michael J. B. Jackson for his valuable comments on an 
earlier draft of this paper. 
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Paideia Redux: 


A Contemporary Case 
for the Classics 


Timothy Reagan 
University of Connecticut 


Haec studia adulescentiam acuunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas res 
ornant, adversis perfugium ac solacium praebent, delectant domi, non 
impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur. 


These studies are an impetus to youth, and a delight to old age; they are 


an adornment to good fortune, refuge, and relief in trouble; they enrich 
private life and do not hamper public life; they are with us by night, they 
are with us on long journeys, they are with us in the depths of the 
country. 

Gicero, Pro Archia, VII, xvi. 


introduction 


Once seen as the core of a liberal education, there can be little doubt 
that the study of classics has declined in importance over the past 
century. There was a time in the United States, not all that long ago, 
when girls were taught science rather than the more difficult and 
important classical languages, which were reserved for boys.' Today, of 
course, the relative status of the sciences has risen dramatically, and 
science courses are now seen as a fundamental and central part of 
education for all students. In the meantime, the relevance of the study 
of the classics for any student has increasingly come to be questioned. 
Still, the teaching and learning of classical languages (primarily Latin) 
in U.S. secondary schools is not actually in decline,” though the extent to 
which enrollments are actually healthy is somewhat debatable. Further, 
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the reasons that students offer for taking Latin have become more 
diverse than in the past -in some schools, Latin has come to be seen as 
an easy alternative to modern spoken languages, while in other settings 
students select Latin because of its perceived utility in playing various 
fantasy computer games or even because it is useful in understanding 
the spells cast in Harry Potter novels.’ In this article, I would like to 
suggest that the study of the classical languages has been seriously 
undervalued, not because of the traditional, fairly conservative, argu- 
ments in their favor, but rather, because of the potential of the study of 
classics to empower and liberate. In other words, I want to argue that the 
classics can be a valuable component of a critical education designed to 
prepare citizens for life in a democratic society. 

At the outset, it is probably wise for us to grant that there is a fairly 
common view of the classics as a rather dry field of study, inhabited by 
elderly professors who, amongst other things, 


Travel all over Europe to track down and compare manuscripts. They 
scrutinize past editions and produce new ones of their own. This may 
involve them in the ticklish business of identifying errors made by 
careless copyists, that have then been reproduced in later editions; and 
of suggesting how those errors might be corrected to give a more 
accurate version of the text. Sometimes, even by the change of just a 
letter or two, a modern editor will present any reader who comes to 
consult the work a very different idea of some fundamental aspect, or 
crucial detail, of the classical world.* 


Although such a description does represent what some classical scholars 
do, it is quite understandable that this will hardly sound exciting or 
important to most people.° In fact, the idea of the solitary scholar poring 
over old manuscripts looking for errors is precisely why so many people 
see classics as boring, irrelevant, and a waste of time. And yet, classics 
does have the potential to be incredibly exciting and interesting, and can 
offer valuable insights into many contemporary issues and debates. 

Classics, at its heart, deals with the worlds of ancient Greece and 
Rome, and with the Greek and Latin languages, including the literatures 
written in these languages, in particular.* This is a very restrictive 
definition, of course —Hebrew, especially in the seventeenth century, 
has sometimes been included in classical studies,’ and there is no 
compelling intellectual reason why the study of other ancient societies 
might not be included as well.* However, in the Western tradition, 
classics has always had Latin and Greek at its core, and it is in this sense 
that we will be talking about the classics here. 

One might think of the classics, focusing as it does on ancient history, 
languages and literatures, as an area not particularly subject to intense 
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ideological debate. To draw such a conclusion, though, would be a huge 
mistake. Classics has in fact become something of a political and 
ideological minefield in recent years, and has been a focus in many parts 
of the so-called “culture wars” in higher education in the United States. 
This is not necessarily a bad thing; it means that there has been extensive 
public debate and argument about the place, content and role of the 
classics, which also means that there is a growing recognition that, 
perhaps, the classics do matter. 


Ideology and the Classics 


Discourse and debate about the role and place of the classics in U.S. 
education and society has, since the late 1980s, become increasingly 
combative in both academic and political circles. The impetus for this 
new debate originated largely in conservative political circles, and has 
entailed two distinct but related critiques. The first, initiated with the 
publication of Allan Bloom’s The Closing of the American Mind: How 
Higher Education Has Failed Democracy and Impoverished the Souls of 
Today’s Students® and E. D. Hirsch’s Cultural Literacy: What Every 
American Needs to Know,'° and supplemented by contributions from 
other conservatives such as William Bennett,'' focuses on the perceived 
decline of knowledge of the humanities in general and of the classics in 
particular. The basic theme of these works has been that significant 
aspects of the common core knowledge necessary for one to be an 
“educated person” in Western society are no longer being taught and 
learned, or at best are being distorted and watered down.” The second 
critique has been targeted specifically on the teaching of classics in the 
United States, and is characterized by the work of such figures as Victor 
Hanson, John Heath, E. Christian Kopff, and others. These individuals 
are classicists themselves, engaged in challenging what they believe to 
be destructive developments in the contemporary study and teaching of 
classics -especially such theoretical approaches as feminism, multicul- 
turalism, and postmodernism." Their challenges have gained consider- 
able attention not only among other classicists, but in the general media 
as well, due at least in part to the apocalyptic-sounding titles many of 
their books have taken: Hanson and Heath’s Who Killed Homer? The 
Demise of Classical Education and the Recovery of Greek Wisdom," 
Hanson, Heath and Thornton’s Bonfire of the Humanities: Rescuing the 
Classics in an Impoverished Age,’ and Kopffs The Devil Knows Latin: 
Why America Needs the Classical Tradition.*® 

Although the fact that it has generated extensive public discussion 
about the classics has certainly been welcomed by classicists, this 
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conservative challenge has also been met with considerable resistance 
within the academy. As Page du Bois has commented, 


I’m alarmed because I see in the popular press [the Greeks of antiquity] 
travestied by those who want to justify their political platform for 
America by means of a slanted, polemical appeal to the Western past, by 
a reductive, one-dimensional, shallow interpretation of Greek and Ro- 
man civilization .... These contemporary writers use the Greeks to argue 
for their views. Their positions lend implicit support to politicians and 
religious leaders who advocate so-called family values, restriction of 
women to their homes and the requirement of obedience to their hus- 
bands, and the dissolution of separation between Christianity and the 
state, while arguing for homophobia, militarism, xenophobia, and the 
restriction of immigration. Still other scholars sound the death knell for 
the study of antiquity, blaming those they call “multiculturalists”. .. . I 
fear not only that such arguments will succeed in communicating their 
monolithic and polemically reductive ideas of the ancient world to 
readers, but also that classics as a field will wither . . . because of its 
association with reactionary ideas." 
The most interesting facet of this debate, I think, has not been the debate 
itself, nor even the particular issues around which such controversy 
swirls. Instead, what is especially interesting is the shared belief that the 
classics should be studied, can and do speak to us today, and, as noted 
earlier, really do matter. We turn now to an exploration of why such a 


consensus, even in the midst of considerable disagreement about specif- 
ics, exists. 


A Defense for the Teaching of the Classics 


In her landmark study The Greek Way, Edith Hamilton argued that 
the Greeks “were the first Westerners; the spirit of the West, the modern 
spirit, is a Greek discovery and the place of the Greeks is in the modern 
world,”’* and, in a similar vein, Shelley commented that, “We are all 
Greeks.”’’ Both of these claims are somewhat exaggerated, but both also 
contain more than a kernel of truth. Much of Western civilization does 
indeed have its origins in classical Greece, though of course much does 
not as well. Greece, though, does hold a special place in our history and 
heritage, and it is certainly appropriate to suggest that an understand- 
ing of ancient Hellas can provide illumination into many aspects and 
facets of our own historical development. Greek literature-Homer, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and so on —is foundational for the study of 
Western literature in general, just as Greek philosophy still provides 
much of the fundamental framework for contemporary philosophical 
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discussion and debate. If it is not quite true, as Ralph Waldo Emerson 
once claimed, that “out of Plato come all things that are still written and 
debated among men of thought,” or that, as is sometimes attributed to 
Alfred North Whitehead, that “all philosophy is but a footnote to Plato,” 
it is nevertheless hard to imagine Western philosophy without Plato.” 
Whether in literature, philosophy, mathematics, the sciences, architec- 
ture, political theory, history, linguistics, astronomy, the arts, or medi- 
cine, ancient Greek society played a pivotal role that continues to affect 
us all. As Mary Beard and John Henderson have pointed out, 


Weare all already Classicists, however much (or little) we think we know 
about the Greeks and Romans. Wecan never come to Classics as complete 
strangers. There is no other foreign culture that is so much part of our 
history ... . It is precisely the centrality of Classics to all forms of our 
cultural politics that binds Western civilization to its heritage.”! 


The significant of Greece, especially when coupled with that of Rome, 
has, then, important implications for our understanding of the origins 
and development of our own society, culture and heritage. Beyond this 
purely historical function, though, the study of classics can also provide 
us with valuable critical insights into many of the problems and chal- 
lenges faced by human beings of all ages in all societies. The Greek 
contributions to Western civilization are remarkable and awe-inspiring, 


but the Greeks were human beings, with all of the foibles and limitations 
of human beings. Their societies were not, by any means, utopias. As 
Page du Bois reminds us, “The classical Athenian male citizen kept 
slaves, subjected women, hated and frequently brutalized his enemies, 
and forced slaves to work and die in the city’s mines. Ancient democracy 
was based on exclusion and frequently on imperial expansion, on the 
Athenian state’s ambitions throughout the Mediterranean world.” 
Furthermore, the Greeks were quite diverse in any number of ways, and 
their societies were far more complex, complicated, ambiguous and 
varied than one is sometimes led to believe by overly idealized images of 
Athens in its Golden Age. Nor did classical Greece simply emerge from 
its own roots as a unique civilization; we know that it was the product of 
considerable cross-cultural contact with other civilizations, including 
those of Egypt and Phonecia.” Indeed, it is this very complexity of Greek 
society that makes the study of classics so potentially powerful and 
informative. 

The classics can be studied not only for what they can teach us about 
the world of antiquity, and about the debts of our own society and culture 
to that world, but also for what they can teach us about human culture 
and society writ large. While it is true that “so much of Western culture 
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turns on centuries of exploration of the legacy of the classical world that 
it lies somewhere at the roots of pretty well all we can say, see, or think,” 
it is also true many of the answers attempted by the ancient Greeks were 
less than satisfactory. They did, though, ask the right questions (or at 
least many of the right questions), and it is in this questioning that we 
can see the relevance of the study of the classics most clearly. 


Revisiting the Content of the Classics 


Classics is, by its very nature, an incredibly broad and interdiscipli- 
nary field of study. It involves history, art, literature, linguistics, arche- 
ology, and any number of other disciplines. At the core of classics, both 
historically and today, is the study of the two major languages of the 
classical world: Greek and Latin. It is possible, of course, to study many 
aspects of the classics without actually studying either Latin or Greek, 
and many people have done so. The same can be said of any cultural 
community: it is certainly possible to study France and francophone 
culture without knowing or studying French. And yet, such study, 
valuable and worthwhile though it obviously can be, allows one at best 
an indirect access to the culture being studied. Proust and Moliére can 
be read in English, to be sure, but there is inevitably a loss when one 
relies on translations rather than on texts in the original language. 
Language study can and does provide insights into culture that are 
simply not achievable in other ways. 

If we accept the centrality of the study of Latin and Greek as a given 
for classical studies, then in what way should the curriculum, broadly 
speaking, be organized, and what should its general content be? The best 
contemporary answer to this question has been provided by the National 
Standards in Foreign Language Education Project.” This project, which 
had as its goal the creation and articulation of national standards for 
foreign language education in the United States, provided a blueprint for 
conceptualizing foreign language learning standards. The fundamental 
organizing principle of the Standards for Foreign Language Learning 
are the “five C’s”: communication, cultures, connections, comparisons, 
and communities.”* Specifically, each of the “C’s” refers to a broad, 
general objective, or goal, for students engaged in the study of any foreign 
language, modern or classical: 


Communication: Students will be able to communicate in languages 
other than English. 


Cultures: Students will gain knowledge and understanding of other 
cultures. 
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Connections: Students will connect with other disciplines and acquire 
new information. 


Comparisons: Students will develop insight into the nature of language 
and culture. 


Communities: Students will participate in multilingual communities 
at home and around the world.” 


The standards, of course, because of their generic nature, must be 
further elaborated to become language-specific. In the case of the 
classical languages, the Standards for Foreign Language Learning have 
been adapted in the Standards for Classical Language Learning, a 
collaborative undertaking involving the American Classical League, the 
American Philological Association, and regional classical associations.” 
It is important to note at this point what the Standards for Classical 
Language Learning is intended to be, and what it is not intended to be. 
It is, in essence, “a statement of what students should know and be able 
to do” as a consequence of studying Latin or Greek, but it is not, and 
cannot take the place of, a particular course curriculum.” As the authors 
of the Standards for Classical Language Learning clearly explain, “This 
document is not meant to be a classroom tool. It is not a curriculum for 
a Latin or Greek course; it is not a guide for daily lesson planning. 
Standards for Classical Language Learning does not mandate method- 
ology; it is not textbook bound. It does not tell how to teach. It provides 
a destination, not a road map.”* Although not intended to be a daily road 
map for classroom practice, the Standards for Classical Language Learn- 
ing nevertheless does provide incredibly valuable insights into what the 
purposes of classical language study should be in contemporary U.S. 
society. Each of the five C’s”is taken as a general goal, under each of which 
are subsumed two standards. Each standard is then provided sample 
progress indicators, at the beginning, intermediate and advanced levels. 
Given the significance of the Standards for Classical Language Learning 
for the teaching and learning of the classics in contemporary U.S. educa- 
tion, it is appropriate for us to consider each of the goals, as well as the 
standards related to each goal, in some detail here. 

Communication, the first of the “five C’s,”in the context of classical 
languages refers primarily to the skills of reading the target language. 
As is noted in the Standards for Classical Language Learning, “the 
written messages from the ancient world, from epic poetry to Pompeian 
graffiti, are the major source of knowledge and our major line of 
communication to the Greeks and Romans. Reading, then, is the first 
standard and the key to communicating with the ancient world.”*' This 
does not mean that oral proficiency is completely absent as a possible goal 
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in the Latin or Greek classroom; indeed, some quite good materials have 
been developed to facilitate oral language development in these lan- 
guages.” It does, though, make evident one of the important ways in 
which the teaching of classical languages differs from the teaching of 
modern languages. This emphasis is reflected in the two standards 
related to the goal of communication: (i) students read, understand, and 
interpret Latin or Greek, and (ii) students use orally, listen to, and write 
Latin or Greek as part of the language learning process. Such standards 
differ dramatically from those established for modern languages, where 
students are expected to engage in conversations, provide and obtain 
information, express feelings and emotions, exchange opinions, and so 
on, in the target language.” 

The second of the “five C’s,” cultures, in the context of the classical 
languages refers specifically to the cultures of the Greco-Roman world. 
As is true of communication, the goal of cultures in fact overlaps and 
intersects with all of the other general goals of the Standards for 
Classical Language Learning. As part of the process of gaining knowl- 
edge and understanding of the Greco-Roman world, students are ex- 
pected to demonstrate an understanding of the perspectives of the 
Greeks and/or Romans as revealed both in their practices and in their 
products (both literary and otherwise). 

Connections between the classics and core subject areas (such as 
English, mathematics, science, social studies, foreign languages, etc.) 
should be readily and fairly easily made by students. Especially valuable 
in this respect are interdisciplinary experiences and activities, which can 
be made particularly worthwhile as students utilize their knowledge of 
Latin or Greek to access authentic works that relate to other subject 
areas. One area in which such connections are commonly made is that of 
specialized vocabularies, whether in politics and government, science 
and technology, or whatever, where significant numbers of English 
words are derived from Latin and/or Greek roots. 

The fourth goal of the Standards for Classical Language Learning is 
comparisons, which refers to the student’s ability to develop insights into 
his or her own language and culture. One of the traditional arguments 
for the study of the classical languages has been that such study helps 
students to understand the structure and workings of their own lan- 
guage. While this view is problematic if taken too seriously (the grammar 
of English differs in significant and important ways from those of Latin 
or Greek), it is certainly true that many students first acquire an 
understanding of grammar from the study of Latin or Greek, and, beyond 
this, may recognize and use elements of both Latin and Greek to increase 
their knowledge of language in general —especially in terms of the 
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structure and vocabulary of their own language. As the authors of 
Athenaze: An Introduction to Ancient Greek explain in their introduction, 


One of the widely recognized goals of classical language study is 
attainment of a better understanding of English. With regard to the 
study of Greek, this means largely a knowledge of Greek roots, prefixes, 
and suffixes that appear in English words. The influence of Greek on 
English has been especially notable in scientific and medical terminol- 
ogy, but it is also evident in the language of politics, philosophy, 
literature, and the arts.** 


Similarly, students can make use of their knowledge of classical cultures 
and civilizations to better understand both the evolution and contempo- 
rary reality of their own and other cultures. 

Finally, the fifth goal of the Standards for Classical Language Learn- 
ing is that of communities -specifically, the student’s ability to partici- 
pate in wider communities of language and culture. As the authors of the 
Standards for Classical Language Learning explain, this goal: 


Focuses on the application of the knowledge of Latin or Greek to wider 
linguistic and cultural communities extending from school to later 
life. Knowledge of Latin or Greek enables students to develop a full 
understanding and appreciation of classical influences in today’s 
world as they encounter new language-learning situations and other 
cultures. Students understand the link between classical languages 
and certain professional fields through their specialized terminology. 
Understanding Greco-Roman culture provides students with a basis 
for interpreting events of the modern world. The tools of technology 
and telecommunication provide links to the resources of the world- 
wide classical community.* 


Articulated in the manner laid out in the Standards for Classical 
Language Learning, the case for classics would appear to be quite strong, 
and the content to be taught both clear and relevant. We turn now to the 
rather vexing question of how such content should be taught. 


Reflections on Teaching the Classics 


In their book Who Killed Homer? The Demise of Classical Education 
and the Recovery of Greek Wisdom, Victor Hanson and John Heath spend 
an entire chapter arguing that one of the challenges in the teaching of 
classics is that “teaching Greek is not easy’; indeed, they emphasize that 
“the problem is that Greek is fairly difficult.”°** Well, yes Attic Greek 
is a fairly difficult language, and, as they note, it “comes at a price” to 
students. However, this is also, I would suggest, somewhat misleading. 
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After all, learning any language in a formal classroom setting is a time- 
consuming process that takes a great deal of effort. There are no “easy” 
or “painless” ways to learn a foreign language, whether modern or 
classical, regardless of what one might read in airline magazines and the 
like. To be sure, some languages do take more time and trouble to learn 
than do others, but it is by no means self-evident that Attic Greek is 
uniquely difficult in terms of its complexity. Hanson and Heath are 
correct in noting that, “the would-be Greek student must absorb the 
myriad rules of verb formation, the addition of vowel prefixes, redupli- 
cation of letters, vowel contractions, infixes, and suffixes,”*’ but then, the 
student of Zulu is faced with some eighteen classes of nouns, subject and 
object concords, copulatives, and a remarkably complicated verbal sys- 
tem.* The student of Chinese is faced with a simpler grammar, but far 
more complex and difficult written language.* In short, while classical 
Greek may indeed pose a daunting challenge for learners, it is far from 
alone in this. 

Apart from noting that teaching the classics (or any language, for 
that matter) is not easy, we should also note that, as Donald Mastronarde 
has observed, “There is no one best way to teach elementary Greek or to 
learn it. Any successful course will depend on a complex interaction 
among the classroom teacher, the textbook, and the students, with their 
varying learning-styles and differing degrees of dedication to a challeng- 
ing project.”*° Taking student and teacher differences into account, and 
fully recognizing that different approaches will work well in different 
contexts, some general points about the teaching of classical languages 
can nonetheless be made“! Although the teaching of Latin and Greek in 
the United States remained, for the most part, grounded in the gram- 
mar-translation approach for some time,‘ in recent years this has 
changed as teachers of classical languages have increasingly begun to 
employ more communicative approaches, especially at the start of 
language study, to language teaching and learning. As Paula Saffire and 
Catherine Freis note in their textbook Ancient Greek Alive, “Students 
find the conversational method the most natural and least intimidating 
way to begin ancient Greek, and they always remember what they 
learned through speaking .... Our students always regret when we drop 
conversation, and far into the second semester they tell us they wish we 
were still speaking Greek.”* To be sure, the learning of Latin and Greek 
in contemporary society is, as Hanson and Heath have argued, “an 
entirely artificial process,” and a full-blown communicative approach 
to teaching Latin or Greek is obviously inappropriate. This does not, 
however, mean that such an approach should be dismissed out-of-hand, 
nor does it imply, as Hanson and Heath suggest, that teachers “who try 
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to turn a dead language conversational, whose clever artifice can for a 
while teach students to talk in Attic Greek of the fifth century B.C. about 
the weather or Christmas presents given and received, are, unfortu- 
nately, usually touched. If they continue in that sort of business, we 
usually find them almost demented.” In fact, at the very least, a great 
deal of anecdotal evidence strongly suggests that such teaching can help 
to make the initial language learning experience for students of the 
classical languages both more effective and welcoming. As Balme and 
Lawall note in the teacher’s handbook that accompanies Athenaze: An 
Introduction to Ancient Greek, “We also recommend that teachers en- 
courage their students to study the vocabulary and to reply to the 
exercise questions orally. Not only is the sounding of a language the 
natural way of learning it, but the combination of the two senses of sight 
and hearing can greatly facilitate the learning process.” 

In short, whatever instructional approach or combination of ap- 
proaches that results in students wishing to learn more about the 
classics, and becoming excited about language learning in general and 
the classics in particular, would seem to be preferable to any approach 
that does not accomplish this. I recognize, though, that such a view of 
classics may not be universally shared. As J. E. Sharwood Smith wrote 
in the later 1970s, 


Perhaps the value of exercising the mind on elementary Latin has 
sometimes been dismissed too readily. I have heard a distinguished 
professor of Sociology, whose first training was in Classics, argue 
that . . . Latin exercises are the finest possible propaedeutic to 
Sociology, because they are eminently boring and because they teach 
an exact attention to language —high toleration of boredom and a 
trained attention to language being more valuable ingredients of a 
good sociologist than starry-eyed enthusiasm for changing the world. 
Distinguished professors of Sociology have such mana that one 
cannot afford not to listen to them, but, unless all professors of 
Sociology are prepared to make proficiency in Latin composition a 
condition of entry to their over-populated courses, the recommenda- 
tion of Latin for its superior power to induce boredom would be, now 
of all times, a short cut to extinction.*’ 


So, while the potential power of Latin (and Greek as well, one assumes) 
to bore students may for some be an adequate justification for their place 
in the curriculum, for most of us alternative arguments focusing on the 
fascination and relevance of the classics for modern life are likely to be 
more moving. 
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Critical Pedagogy and the Teaching of the Classics 


Critical pedagogy is difficult to define, in part because it does not, in 
the words of Peter McLaren, “constitute a homogenous set of ideas.” ** 
Rather, critical pedagogy is defined and manifested in a wide variety of 
ways by many different scholars and educators who, while sharing 
certain common assumptions and objectives, differ in many other impor- 
tant ways.” At its heart, critical pedagogy has as its core objective ‘to 
empower the powerless and transform existing social inequalities and 
injustices.” It is, as Joan Wink has suggested, “a process that enables 
teachers and learners to join together in asking fundamental questions 
about knowledge, justice, and equity in their own classroom, school, 
family, and community.””' In this, critical pedagogy is actually remark- 
ably similar to some of the traditional goals associated with the study of 
classics. As M. I. Finley commented, “The study of ancient history is in 
the last analysis not just the study of antiquity, and surely not of 
antiquities. It should serve to enrich the students’ understanding of 
society, politics and culture in terms of, and in the interests of, their own 
experience and ultimately of the situations they will face in society.” To 
be sure, the study of classics has rarely lived up to this expectation, and 
to some extent has certainly been used historically to perpetuate sexist, 
classist, and racist views. This misuse of the classics and the classical 
tradition, though, should not blind us to the very real value of that 
tradition. As Page du Bois has written, 


One of the great rewards of reading history is the realization that things 
have not in fact always been the way they are now, that people in other 
times and places have organized human societies, of whatever size, 
differently. If we allow ourselves to be open to the myriad lost possibili- 
ties of human cultures, we amplify our present often limited sense of 
human potential. We can throw open the narrow window through which 
many people now see the ancient world, and look at much more that is 
recognizable in our repertory of human possibility and in our inherit- 
ance from the ancient dead.° 


And what are these possibilities? Contemporary classics scholars 
have been engaged in a wide range of research activities that seek to 
address the very core issues of both classical and modern societies. 
Among the issues that have been, and continue to be, discussed and 
debated —and which can and should be incorporated into the study of 
the classics -are such matters as the role and place of women in classical 
societies, feminism in classical studies as well as in classics as a field of 
study,” imperialism and nationalism,” old age,°’ democracy and its 
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limits,** democracy and hegemony,” definitions and implications of 
ethnicity and identity,” language and identity,*' and conceptions of 
honor and shame.” In short, virtually any modern controversy at the 
very least has antecedents in classical antiquity from which we can learn. 
Further, as we already noted, the Greeks sought answers to the most 
fundamental questions of human existence-questions about the good 

life, justice, knowledge, ethics, and so on. These are the questions at the 
heart of the “human conversation,”® and it is here that the goals of 
critical pedagogy and those of classics, and indeed, of education in 
general, coalesce. As Tracy Lee Simons has recently written, 


The Greeks and Romans taught us, by edict and example, the dangers 
of cultural complacency. Culture does not breathe on its own; it is 
preserved by those convinced of its value. This is not a new gospel. It is 
simply true. The classical vision has been renewed time and again down 
the long centuries after being threatened with extinction by prophets 
touting their New Jerusalems. But for students of history, the burden 
of proof must lie on the shoulders of those who would deny that vision’s 
value. The case for classical education is not airtight, nor can it be; it 
contains too many provisos. But it deserves another hearing. Homage 
has been paid to it before our time, and by finer minds.“ 


Finally, the study ofthe classics can assist student in developing the kind 
of critical understanding and awareness of language and language use 


that is at the heart of critical analysis more generally conceived.” 


Conclusion 


Mary Lefkowitz recently observed that, “Classicists in the late modern 
world ... have more than enough grounds for paranoia. We are reminded 
daily that our subject is useless, irrelevant, and boring —all the things 
that, in our opinion, it is not.” The study of classics can and should be 
useful, relevant and exciting. Consider, for instance, Mary Beard and John 
Henderson’s broad and evocative definition of the classics: 


Classics concerns whole cultures, and the whole range of our responses 
to those cultures. And so it concerns what is salacious, sordid, or funny, 
no less than what is informative or improving. Indeed . . . the same 
material from the ancient world may be both funny and improving, 
salacious and informative —the difference depending largely on the 

different questions we choose to ask of it, and on the different ways we 
frame our responses.... But that whole range of responses includes not 
just our responses to the ancient world itself, but also to the study of 
Classics, to the way it is taught, to the educational values it is seen to 
represent, and to its traditions of scholarship . . . Classics, and particu- 
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larly the teaching of the Latin and Greek languages, is deeply embed- 
ded in all kinds of modern images of education, schooling, and culture 
as a whole. 


Given such a perspective, as well as the potential for the study of the 
classics to help to empower and liberate students, the real question, 
perhaps, should not be why some students should study Latin or Greek, 
but rather, why all students are not expected to do so. 
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Love is a precondition for the possibility of meaning and self-constitu- 
tion. In other words, love makes transcending meaninglessness possible, 
transcending the given facts, truths, passions, and structural limitations. 
This possibility is realized, as we will show, within a counter-educational 
dialogical setting in which ‘the totally other” has a special role. We will 
show that transcendence as a possibility is opened by meeting the Other 
not as the actual or potential Same,' but as difference, in her otherness. 
Within such facing there is room for particular encounters on the way to 
infinity that we can call love. The visit we offer will heuristically separate 
Plato from the platonic Socrates.” We will show that in Socrates’s philoso- 
phy it is impossible to separate the quest for meaning, overcoming false 
knowledge, and struggling for self-constitution as aredemptive dimension 
from the love of the Other and the commitment to the redemption of his/ 
her own otherness. Addressing the possibility of counter-education, we 
will introduce Socrates as an alternative that might be extremely relevant 
for the current historical moment. 

The Socratic counter-education tries to avoid the paradox that is so 
common in modernistic emancipatory endeavors, in which the other’s 
“liberation,” “preparation,” and “development” are pre-conditioned by 
his/her colonization: it guarantees that the self-consciousness of the 
pupil will be nothing less than the liberators’ self-consciousness mani- 
fested in extremely efficient internalized repression in the service of the 
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hegemonic order or in the service of one of its alternatives. The Socratic 
counter-educational praxis, in contrast, is obligated to the Utopia of 
critical reconstruction, deconstruction, and transcendence of the self- 
evidence, which includes the self. This is a negative Utopia, yet it is a 
concrete Utopia. It is realizable presently, in microscopic settings, and 
sometimes even in the public sphere, even if only for the twinkling of an 
eye, and then it has to be struggled for all over again. 

The struggle of the Socratic educator over the realization of counter- 
education is conditioned by practicing/concealing erotic games with his 
partners. They are loved ones, and as such at once also an extreme, 
dangerous challenge, rivals, who misunderstand him and his only way 
to enter the process of self-constitution, reflection, and transcendence. A 
Socratic emancipatory endeavor, we would argue, is conditioned by the 
deconstruction of monologic-narcissistic false self-consciousness, which 
in light of today’s postmodern quest for nothingness is both problematic 
and vital, more than ever before. That is why both the postmodern and 
the modern educational endeavors will be here treated in light of the 
affluent coexistence between Eros and Thanatos. 

Socrates is a teacher who redefines the pupil-teacher relationship. 
The starting point of his endeavor is acknowledgement of his being 
swallowed by meaninglessness, unless he commits himself to the other- 
ness of the Other, addressing him as some-one and not as some-thing, as 
the one who acknowledges that he does not know. This is where Levinas 
sees Socrates’s stance so important: “This impossibility of approaching the 
other (autrui) without speaking to him signifies that here thought is 
inseparable from expression. But such expression does not consist in 
decanting in some manner a thought relative to the other (autrui) into the 
other’s mind. We know this not since Heidegger but since Socrates.” 
Socrates’s awareness of his not-knowing opens the gate to a special quest 
for transcendence, where, in Levinas’s words, ‘the other would not have 
alterity only as the reverse side of its identity, would not comply only with 
the Platonic law of participation where every term contains a sameness 
and through this sameness contains the Other.” This is an alternative 
that opens new possibilities for dialogical self-constitution. Such an 
awareness does not alter Socrates’s search for meaning; on the contrary, 
this essential awareness lends a special sensitivity to the search. It makes 
possible readiness for being addressed by the Other as ‘the totally other.” 
And by the otherness of the self within the ‘T”’ as ‘the totally Other.” It is 
both a pre-condition to love and a way to a permanent search for aletheia 
(truth). Heidegger’s understanding ofaletheia as unconcealment, as a way 
to the nearness of Being’ might be relevant here as unconcealment in the 
light of the nearness to the otherness within the self. This nearness to the 
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otherness of the self, which is normally concealed by normalizing 
education, which establishes the self-evidence, is conditioned by a 
dangerous meeting with the otherness of the Other. 


At first glance it looks as though Socrates’s dialogical stand is similar 
to the one held by the sophist, since both are detached from the truth. 
However, the sophist does not abandon the claim to have efficient, 
practical, knowledge, which makes a difference - even though he may 
give up the quest for transcending meaning in the “hard” sense of 
“transcendence.” It is not that immanence (in the Nietzscheian sense) 
replaces transcendence —# is one version of transcendence replacing 
another version. The sophist concept of difference which makes a 
difference, or transcendence with a small ‘t,”is much closer to the way 
Deleuze presents transcendence in his work. The sophist actually claims 
to represent, reproduce, and transfer man’s ‘self value,” according to the 
traditional, monological teacher/pupil relationship. Within the frame- 
work of this model, the teacher is the locus of knowledge, or at least the 
authorized mediator of legitimate or relevant knowledge. Such a teacher 
is an irreplacable element of normalizing education. He is committed to 
the reproduction of the social apparatuses of ensuring the intellectual 
impotence and political conformity of those imprisoned within the 
horizons of the given realm of self-evidence: he is to act as an agent of 
transmission ofthe legitimate” and ‘relevant” knowledge. He transmits 
it as the only knowledge valid and legitimate to those signified as 
authorized for its reproduction, activation, and development, as part of 
the protection and advancement of tradition, society, and hegemonic 
power apparatuses. The sophist is not a normal teacher. He questions 
some elements of “his” realm of self-evidence. However, because of his 
anti-utopian and anti-philosophical commitment, his work, as the one of 
the postmodern educators, is ultimately conservative and repressive. 
Presenting himself as a teacher and not as an educator he is actually an 
educator, yet not a counter-educator. ° 

The sophist might be considered the prototype of a postmodern 
teacher. This kind of teaching negates the quest for reflection and 
transcendence, and the arrogance, naivety, and violence of those who 
pretend to know the truth or to live according to values and aims which 
are not contingent. It presents as childish the philosophical Utopia and 
the quest for transcendence and meaning, hailing, instead, efficient 
manipulations and effects which can not only deconstruct the will to 
truth but can also guarantee success in the hegemonic power games. 
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Protagoras, for example, was committed to teach the one who would pay 
enough to “produce in affairs private as well as public; he will learn to 
arrange his own house in the best manner, and he will be able to speak 
and act for the best in the affairs of the state.” 

Already the pupil’s knocking on the sophist’s door ready to pay dearly 
declares his successful normalization. The sophist’s pupil’s value system 
directs him to the pleasures of success in the public sphere, in politics, be 
it in court, in the army, or in the agora, where he strives to succeed as an 
orator that forces upon his listeners a consensus that suits his truths, 
interests, and psyche. The sophist does not exchange with his pupil the 
absolute truth for money, not even the quest for truth and meaningsince, 
according to his deconstruction, there is room only for pleasure, power, 
and salvage from pain/unfulfilled desires by opening the door to contin- 
gent production of response to the governing codes in the present 
discourse, and to fulfilled desires. This means that there is room only for 
suggestive rhetoric or pragmatic claims and not-yet-deconstructed truths. 
It is a great opportunity for ever more effective manipulation and de- 
territorialization of the will for truth and responsibility for “the good.” 
Within such a framework the sophist flourishes. He flourishes as a 
merchant in passions, fashions, and efficient information that is useful 
and standardized within the framework of the hegemonic ideologies. He 
does so, however, while disregarding their essence, their point of refer- 
ence, and the power apparatuses which produce, represent, activate, and 
reproduce the hegemonic order, while marginalizing and destroying 
Others and their passions, memories, conceptual apparatuses, and bodies. 

The Socratic educational endeavor is the diametrical opposite of 
normalizing education. It is worthy of the name counter-education. 
Within counter-education, in contrast to the inner logic of normalizing 
education,® it is impossible to decouple responsibility for “the totally 
other” from love as the impetus for self-constitution and its telos. Love as 
nearness to the otherness of the Other is determined also by the 
challenge of approaching the otherness within the self. This nearness to 
the otherness within the self is a unique moment in the sense that it is 
simultaneously a transformation of the self, so that it is always more 
than itself when true to itself. Responsibility towards otherness is 
fundamentally not a cognitive requirement, nor a mental dimension: it 
is an ethical imperative. 

As counter-education the Socratic project is committed to transcend 
any realm of self-evidence within whose horizons it is imprisoned, 
without, on the one hand, claiming to have the truth, and without, on the 
other, abandoning the commitment to reflection and transcendence. It is 
committed to the otherness of the self-evidence. Its imperative is to crack 
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the self-evidence, to challenge its limits, and to elevate its participants 
through their dialogical coexistence. This critical spirit has followed 
western culture from the days of Socrates to high modernism; it is 
characterized by the sophistication of mythos in the constitution of ever 
new realms of self-evidence of the kind the Socratic Eros was committed 
to emancipating all human beings from. 


In postmodernism, the tension between nomos and physis, as well as 
the stress between logos and mythos, which has characterized the history 
of western philosophy from its beginnings to the present, is being solved 
by the overwhelming victory of mythos over logos, which in postmodern 
discourse has been completely dissolved. Within the framework of 
postmodern discourse there is no room for the quest for a rational discourse 
that culminates in a non-violent consensus and the termination of all 
questions by the proper answers. Under these conditions there is no room 
for a dialogue of the sort that might overcome the omnipotence of the 
meaningless, the kitsch, and the ugly. The quest for such a dialogue was 
deconstructed parallel to the change in its social-cultural and technologi- 
cal conditions, and within the framework of such a discourse it was 
presented as a manifestation of naivety, dogma, and manipulation. 

This productive producer-consumer-distributor functions in centers 
of affluent current western societies as a mere sign that is treated 
according to its market value. Like ancient man in a society where myth 
governed human understanding, today’s producer-consumer-distribu- 
tor hopelessly confronts the one-dimensionality of the system within 
which he/she is nothing but a partial reflection and agent of powers 
which he/she cannot decipher, control, or change. The only “practical” 
choice opened to him/her is, by the logic of the system, adjusting himself/ 
herself or being destroyedmarginalized. 

The changing conditions for transcendence turn appeasement with 
the system and total integration within it into an inevitable “rational” 
act. However, this rational act is bound to the abandonment of the quest 
for dialogue and the utopian beautiful claim for the good, for the just, and 
for true meaning. This allows a kind of normalization offered by the 
traditional claim for objective truth. Both versions of normalization 
purify life from being a dangerous, meaningful, goal; a terrain of 
uncertainty and indecisiveness. They educate by the same token to 
avoiding the quest for positive’good,” “truth,” and “beauty,” or even to 
avoiding contingency as a serious challenge which deserves our respon- 
sible response. It manifests an alternative quest —the quest for “home 
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returning” to meaninglessness, to nothingness. ° Lyotard articulates this 
idea when he tries to defend the postmodern project as an alternative to 
the traditional way to the Same and to death in which Eros is conceived 
as will to the end of will. “By endeavoring to find an objectively first cause, 
like Oedipus, one forgets that the very will to identify the origin of the evil 
is made necessary by desire. For it is of the essence of desire to desire also 
to free itself ofitself, because desire is intolerable. So one believes one can 
put an end to desire and one fulfills its end (this is the ambiguity of the 
word end, aim and cessation: the same ambiguity as with desire). One 
tries to remember, and this is probably a good way of forgetting again.””” 
Only within the framework of the utopian endeavor of overcoming the 
ethnocentrism, dogmatism, and immanent violence of the collective and 
its normalizing education is there room for community, dialogue, and 
counter-education. Love is the only possible gate to this endeavor, as 
Socrates can show us even today, in face of the current postmodern 
deconstruction of love. 

For Socrates, philosophy is essentially an erotic dialogue; the soul’s 
conversation with the world, which is permanently, challenged, deci- 
phered, and transformed as part of the human self-constitution and an 
ongoing dialogue. Thought is here revealed as “the conversation, which 
the soul holds with herself,”'! which is essentially negative. The Socratic 
critique emancipates a special dimension; it confiscates for man an 
autonomous space in which there is no room for hegemonic social power 
apparatuses. They are inherited by the Erotic of an autonomous logos, to 
whose impetus Socrates commits himself totally, yet not without ad- 
dressing its otherness, relating to myth, to tradition, and to the positive 
law. In the dialogue Laches, when questioning with his friends the issue 
of learning and teaching” he does not relate to the impetus of the dialogue, 
which has vital importance for the question of learning and teaching that 
is at issue. This question, however, lies at the heart of the Symposium. Yet 
in both cases, for Socrates —in contrast to the sophists —the logos 
manifests itself through the critique of the foundations and basic assump- 
tions of the culture within whose framework the philosophical endeavor 
is practiced; a critique that is at the same time a merciless self-critique. 
This self-critique is but a dimension of self-constitution while practicing 
solidarity with the Other, which ideally becomes a partner for a dialogue. 


IV 


Socrates implicitly invites his pupil to a special critique from which 
the knowledge of the possibility and the purpose of “the good” life might 
stream. “The good life” or worthy life is conceived as a special co-existence 
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with the Other; as a partner in an ethical stance and philosophical 
adventure, which by the same token is also a political alternative to the 
present order of things. It is a mode of existence. For Socrates the most 
important knowledge is not that which results in the most efficient use 
of symbols and nature (including human nature) by private or social 
egoism. Basically the knowledge he refers to is moral knowledge, which 
aims at constituting the good life in this world, and in this sense the 
philosopher Socrates is revealed as what we call a counter-educator.'* 
The whole project cannot be understood unless we conceive Levinas’s 
concept of the ethical I, for whom the otherness of the Other is a pre- 
condition to self and reason." 

In the Symposium we can see a refined version of Socrates’s claim “to 
understand nothing but matters of love,” while taking part in a 
speaking contest, addressing the issue of Eros, with Pausanias, Eryxi- 
machus, Aristophanes, Agathon, and Alcibiades. During the dialogue he 
formalizes a radicalized version: he knows nothing and in principle is 
unable to teach in a positivist or in a pragmatist orientation like his 
colleagues who are not yet partners for a dialogue. Accordingly he has to 
refuse the monolithic strategy of his friends, each of whom in turn 
delivers a speech on the nature of Eros.'* In the Symposium, in contrast 
to other Platonic dialogues such as The Republic, escape from the 
hegemonic realm of self-evidence does not claim to provide the absolute. 
Namely, the endeavor is not committed to the replacement of false self- 
evidence with “authentic” evidence: the struggle is for transcendence, for 
the openness for the very possibility of struggling for worthier life. This 
is the issue at stake. This endeavor is a Utopian one. On the one hand, 
it might become a concrete Utopia only within the Jogos and against the 
logos as having universal and absolute validity, yet on the other hand it 
manifests the responsibility of the ethical I and infinite, universal, love, 
or, rather, the presence of love as enabling impetus for the infinite 
responsibility of the ethical I and the possibility of the nearness to the 
totally Other. 

In contrast to many of today’s postmodernists, for Socrates this 
universal and absolute validity does not exclude difference, but makes 
possible non-repressive differences and transcendence as a manifesta- 
tion of a genuine dialogue. The Socratic dialogue actually deconstructs 
hegemonic power-relations and controlled human limitations. Here only 
through addressing the ethical stance toward the Other as absolute, as 
alterity, as infinitely different,’ are self-constitution and critical dia- 
logue an open possibility. Only then is there room for transcendence from 
the self-evident. And in the postmodern world, the world in which the 
dialogue itself becomes impossible even as a Utopia, knowledge might 
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appear only in a negative way, through the possibility of criticizing its 
absence in the doxai of the hegemonic realm of self-evidence. Socrates is 
relevant to us even today since for him, as for today’s Critical Theory, the 
absolute, and the infinite might manifest themselves —but only as an 
absolute hope: hope for the realization of possibilities which are always 
beyond our horizons, yet are part of the essence of becoming-human. 

In the Symposium Socrates negates the quest for truth as well as the 
methodology of his colleagues, who essentially presented dogmatic 
speeches praising Eros as an important god. Yet he also develops themes 
raised by his friends; of special importance to him is the position of 
Aristophanes, who precedes Socrates, defining the relationship between 
Eros’s characteristics and human essence and aims. 

According to Aristophanes “. . . the original human nature was not 
like the present, but different. The sexes were not two as they are now, 
but originally three in number; there was man, woman, and the union of 
the two, having a name corresponding to this double nature, which had 
once a real existence, but is now lost, and the word ‘androgynous’ is only 
preserved as a term of reproach.”"* Like the story of the Tower of Babel, 
here too the story is told by their triumphant enemies. As in the Tower 
of Babel, at that time there was no total separation between heaven and 
earth, particular and universal. Thus, even according to the victorious 
enemies of pre-philosophically bounded humanity, in both narratives 
the human race had almost no limit to its powers: “Terrible was their 
might and strength” to the degree that, “they made an attack upon the 
gods.”'* Zeus found a way to foil their ambition to climb from earth to 
heaven and challenge the gods, and he cut each of them in two, so that 
“they will be diminished in strength.” Eros, then, according to 
Aristophanes, is nothing but the striving to be united with the lost 
totality, a quest for reconstruction of the deconstruction of the human’s 
perfection by Zeus. It is an ontological sign of the quest to be reunited 
with being, by making the two into one, transforming the unhappiness 
and loneliness of the deconstructed one into its completion. That is the 
driving force of each and the impetus for finding the missing part in each 
“‘half,” a search that terminates in copulation and birth. 

In accord with his philosophy of counter-education, Socrates is 
prohibited from presenting a direct and positive position that would 
draw his friends to his realm of self-evidence while abolishing their 
autonomy. Doing that would amount to the kind of education that 
counter-education is determined to negate and deconstruct. Socrates, in 
contrast to the sophists of his times and our present-day teachers of the 
normalization educational systems, must insist on partners who will be 
autonomous, since only autonomous subjects might share such an 
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Odyssey. The conflicting assumptions, which take part in a dialogue, are 
irreplaceable and unavoidable. They are of vital importance for the 
emancipatory project. This dialogue is made possible by the erotic power 
ever addressing the teacher-pupil coexistence in new forms and toward 
new goals decided/contested within the dialogue. 

The Socratic logos dissolves the repressive dimension of the myth. 
And so, in the Symposium, Socrates reconstructs the story of Diotima of 
Mantineia, but he does so only after questioning Agathon’s claim that 
Eros is an important god, beauty in itself, which deserves every prize. As 
a representative of a Diasporic philosophy and negative Utopia Socrates 
introduces the possibility that Eros is not ‘the beautiful”but the quest for 
the beautiful,” and at the same time represents “the good.” 

Eros is revealed as a demon, as an intermediate essence, which, like the 
gods, is immortal yet like humans must die. He is characterized most of all 
by what he lacks: beauty that is synonymous with wisdom. Socrates’s 
presentation finally sets forth the equation between Eros and the Philoso- 
pher, not only between Eros and Philosophy, and both are in a mean between 
wisdom and folly.*’ For Socrates, philosophy is exposed as a restless, 
indeterminate, and limitless Erotic, as a process, not an act, of love. The 
philosopher is revealed as the true lover, and his pursuit is not for something 
material, individual and given fact, but for the eternal, universal, and 
concrete-abstract. For ‘the beautiful” that is revealed also as “the good”; for 
“wisdom is a most beautiful thing, and Love is of the beautiful; and therefore 
love is also a philosopher or lover of wisdom, and being a lover of wisdom is 
in a median between the wise and the ignorant.” 

Socrates distinguishes true love, which is defined as the love of the 
good,” from another kind of love; in his speech Pausanias called this 
“common love.” In a sense Socrates only improves this concept of love. 
It is a concept that implicitly negates Instrumental Rationality, since it 
is committed to denote and reject “this love which desires only to gain an 
end, but never thinks of accomplishing the end nobly, and therefore does 
good and evil quite indiscriminately.”” 

Following Pausanias, Socrates does not neglect the counter-quest of 
the striving for the good, a coexistence that constitutes the development 
of the entire human culture, as a manifestation of the Principle of 
Individuation that Anaximander already understood as the source of life 
and/as evil.”* These two trends might be formulated as “political Eros” 
and “philosophical Eros”: “political Eros” strives for power and pleasure, 
and isin contrast to the ‘philosophical Eros”. In reality they are not easily 
divided and they invade each other, like Eros and Thanatos in Freudian 
theory. Freud acknowledges his debt to the concept of Eros in the 
Platonic Symposium when formulating his theory of sexuality.”’ 
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Freud presumed that ‘there existed in the mind —-whether in the ego 
or in the id -e displaceable energy, which, neutral in itself, can be added 
to a qualitatively differentiated destructive impulse.”* Eros might be 
transformed, then, and be manifested in what Freud called “the reality 
principle.” Eros is far more suited to this transformation than the death 
and the destruction urges are to the cause of ‘the philosophical Eros.” 
According to Freud, “Eros”, life instinct, stands at the center of every 
culture, but so does Thanatos, the death instinct,’ which integrates easily 
with ‘the reality principle.”“It is in sadism, where the death instinct twists 
the erotic aim in its own sense and yet at the same time fully satisfies the 
erotic urge.” Within the framework of ‘the pleasure principle” Eros 
stands as a founding dimension of culture, *' while on the other hand, ‘love 
comes into opposition to the interests of civilization.”** Accordingly, Freud 
concludes that there is no way to avoid this separation, and ‘this rift 
between them seems unavoidable.”* It is important for us to denote the 
centrality of the sublimating presence of ‘the pleasure principle” as the 
“philosophical Eros,” which appears as one of the highest manifestations 
of culture, while being praised by “the reality principle,” its arch enemy. 
The genealogical presentation of the Eros by Socrates creates the identi- 
fication of ‘the philosophical Eros” as a sublimate revolt of “the pleasure 
principle” against “the reality principle.” This revolt claims to be a total 
alternative to the violent political reality of the day. However, it is not only 
that a simplistic separation between the two neglects the problem already 
identified by Socrates; “the philosophical Eros” positions the philosopher 
as a Diasporic challenge in the midst of the sub-mundane power games, 
part of the actuality —yet a transcending element. 

In the Phaedo™ this issue is conceptualized in terms of body-soul. 
What we call the ‘philosophical Eros” is conceived as a position in which 
the soul leads the body, while what we call the “political Eros” is 
conceived as a position in which the body dictates the soul.®* “..In every 
one of us there are two guiding and ruling principles which lead us...one 
is the natural desire of pleasure, the other is an acquired opinion which 
aspires after the best.” Here, as elsewhere, Socrates continues the 
traditional Greek conception of the Eros, a conception that conceived the 
Eros as having a special status not only for its special commitment, but 
also for the sake of its object.*” 
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According to Socrates, the philosopher is the one in whom the Erotic 
power is active. Heis a true lover in the sense that he seeks true, absolute, 
beauty, which he has to meet in order to practice worthy life even before 
this meeting takes place, and even if it is never fulfilled. For Socrates 
there is no separation between philosophy and the philosopher’s con- 
crete way of life. In order to become a true lover of beauty and of wisdom, 
which is the key to arete, the true lover himself must be beautiful, in a 
certain sense. Otherwise the heavenly Eros will not call upon him or will 
not make him open to infinity.** The Eros enables readiness for eternal 
good and beautiful, a condition that is described as happiness. But this 
“happiness” is not of the ‘pleasure principle” * sort nor is it the presence 
of the absolute or the given. Socrates fails to answer Diotima’s question 
about how one realizes the true erotic quest, so she answers for him: “I 
will teach you:- The object which they have in view is birth in beauty, 
whether of body or soul.”*° This is the dividing line between the philo- 
sophical Eros and the political Eros. 

This is the starting point to understand the special place counter- 
education has in Socratic philosophy: “the beautiful”that is synonymous 
with ‘the good,” which philo-sophia (love-of-wisdom) longs for in the 
Socratic Erotic, is revealed both as a quest and as an act, a concrete 
Utopia. This is so to the degree that it is true love. Here it is impossible 
to differentiate the philosopher’s love of wisdom from the philosopher’s 
love of his pupil and his responsibility for saving him from normalizing 
education. This act of love at its peak is in the eternal implant of “the 
beautiful,” an act that within the framework of counter-education is 
supposed to be a constant spontaneous explosion in an ideal speech 
situation. This ideal speech situation is conceived by Socrates as a 
potential part of the current reality -a unique part of it: the moment of 
transcendence. 

The Socratic philo-sophia, like the Eros, is conceived as evolving, 
blooming, and dying, yet, it will always rise and bloom again.*! This is not 
a positive but a negative utopia, very different from that presented by 
Juergen Habermas and attacked by today’s postmodernists.” 

The counter-educational act, the implantation here described, is not 
phallocentristic, an aggressive intercourse, but the opposite: it reflects 
the dialogical deciphering of the realm of self-evidence, which must take 
the pupil as a partner, as an aim in itself, and not as an instrument for 
others or higher ends. Here the pupil is not an object of normalization, 
or an object for redemption, but a fellow human being without being 
“authentic” or immanently “true to himself.” 
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The Socratic counter-educational endeavor is presented as condi- 
tioned by the implementation in worthy pupils, who are acknowledged, in 
Levinas’s words, as “beings qua beings.independent of the perception 
which discovers and grasps them,”*’ as an uncolonized otherness, as some- 
one, and only as such admitted to the philosophical endeavor. This is a 
Diasporic concept of dialogue, a religious self-positioning as a way of life. 

As prayer this way of life gazes at infinity while having no evident 
foundations, dogma, or “‘home.” In contrast to present postmodern 
discourse, here the only evidence is the stance of the ethical I who is 
committed to transcending meaninglessness by total responsibility to 
the otherness of the Other and within him-self. This transcendence is 
realized in the Socratic endeavor by active deconstruction of the realm 
of self-evidence, by the impetus of love. Love in the heavenly Symposium 
is not merely passion for the beautiful and the good —# is a passion for 
transcendence, a passion for otherness. In the Symposium the dimension 
of responsibility is not emphasized, and explicitly it is the erotic impetus 
that makes transcendence possible. However, implicitly there is here 
unbridged tension between the responsibility of the subject for his soul 
(which includes responsibility for the good pupil), and the accident, the 
miracle of finding the good pupil or the Other who has not abandoned the 
quest for his stolen otherness on the one hand, and of being chosen for 
this erotic way of life on the other. 

Within this framework the acknowledgment and the challenging of 
the Other’s different desires, conceptions, identity, and interests are 
immanently necessary. It is a precondition for the progress of the 
dialogue, which involves arguing and reaching agreements about the 
rules of the dialogue, its aims, and its relation to its context. This is the 
reason for the Socratic commitment for living, spoken, dialogue and its 
precedence over written texts, which are conceived as a manipulative, 
frozen version of live dialogues; these are, in principle, open to all, who 
are invited to a journey of self-constitution and transcendence. The 
danger in this project is double: not solely the peril of falling into the 
depths of Diaspora as nihilism, but also of holding on to Eros as 
responsibility, thereby only replacing the hegemonic self-evidence with 
an alternative one. 

Counter-education is presented in the Symposium as improvement 
of the homosexual narcissistic quest for the manly; from a desire for the 
beloved boy to the quest for the finite abstract, and from the quest for the 
finite abstract to that for the infinite and the eternal.“ The homosexual 
educational dimension of Socrates’s time is transformed here into a 
philosophical practice in which Socrates introduces his pupils to counter- 
education. He does so to the degree that dialectically they have become 
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his teachers and he their pupil. The total negation of woman is vital to 
this philosophy of education, and the homosexuality presented is part of 
its problematic humanistic position. On the one hand, this endeavor has 
aclear universalistic attitude, but on the other it refuses real humanistic 
emancipation, and the search/constitution of the worthy pupil is built on 
bold hierarchies and on practical exploitation of the other “others”: 
women, children, and slaves, and on Greek nations. As such its Diasporic 
philosophical foundations manifest a positive dimension when abandon- 
ing the inner tension between woman and man and within the concepts 
of freedom and religiousness. 

Derrida finds special interest in Plato’s understanding that even an 
intelligent speech comes out of “words graven in the soul.”* He 
deconstructs the traditional interpretation of Plato’s thought, according 
to which “the writing in the soul” (which is the foundation of philosophi- 
cal discourse) is practically transformed by preaching, education, or at 
most revelation, as the writing of aletheia (truth). For Derrida, the 
relation between education and “truth” does not culminate in a supposed 
grasp of the absolute, the objective, and the eternal, but as the 
deconstruction of traditional naivete and arrogance toward “the truth.” 
The live Eleatic discourse, or the pedagogical writing in the soul, is 
represented by him as internal, compared with the godly logos. Inter- 
nally, from the perspective of the godly logos, there is room for political, 
not for meaningful theological differentiation. This deconstruction is 
very important for Derrida within the framework of the traditional 
division of dialectics between subject and object, reality and appearance, 
ignorance and knowledge. It is of vital importance for him to deconstruct 
the transcendental dimension in which traditionally it was claimed that 
“truth” or “the idea” was located. It is the locus of the transcendental 
educational endeavor of Socrates, within the framework of live dis- 
course, that deconstructs the realm of self-evidence. To many pupils of 
Derrida his deconstruction destroys the educational erotic, its ideals and 
telos, which makes possible the Socratic Utopia and what we call 
counter-education. 

Within this framework, in contrast to our interpretation of the 
Socratic quest for “the totally Other,” Derrida’s position presents the 
Platonic idea as the product of differance. According to Derrida, the 
referent is absent. The signifier has no referent in any world that it 
signifies, and it can only refer to another signifier. Within the framework 
of this endeavor the cultural world and the games of Eros and Thanatos 
appear at the very end, as what we can call the cunning of the metaphoric 
system. Implicit in this postmodern position is the understanding that 
the only possible world to be referred to is a fiction. Not a social-cultural 
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arena that has roles, history, and aims, which might be reconstructed 
and resisted as in the Marxian ideology critique, but as an aimless 
significators’ phantom. Ironically, these constitute within themselves 
their referents as well as their “subjects,” who function as dehumanized 
subjects, as objects for power apparatuses, and as such fight for the 
realization of their autonomy by searching, naively, in vain, for “the true 
meaning” of the objects in the world. However, as constructs of an 
aimless game these subjects have no autonomy and no likelihood of being 
freed from this Platonic cave.“ 

In the Foucaultian framework there is room for resistance but not for 
emancipation from repression.’ This is because ultimately resistance 
itself is nothing but another manifestation of the omnipotence and the 
meaninglessness of the system. Life has no “meaning” to be discovered, 
no “beings” in the strict sense of the word, and no genuine “subjects” of 
the kind that might take part in an emancipating dialogue.“ In Derrida’s 
endeavor the erotic of the logocentristic dialogue is to be understood 
ultimately as a mythos among other myths that the metaphoric system 
produces with no aim or meaning. It is a construct of a realm of self- 
evidence, and its systems, in which all binary hierarchies of western 
culture, such as Eros and thanatos, mythos and logos, subject and object, 
temporal and eternal, center and margins, are to be understood as the 
game of being. In this sense there is no room for a Diasporic philosophy 
nor for counter-education. From a postmodern stance, such a position 
might be charged with being a new version of western metaphysics, 
which it pretends to deconstruct. But is there no complementary dimen- 
sion in the work of Derrida? We think there is another, Diasporic, 
dimension in Derrida, which saves his work from being another version 
of normalizing education. Not only does Derrida declare himself as a 
philosopher, he even denotes the importance of the transcendental or 
‘the secret.”** He emphasizes that a messianic structure belongs to 
language,” and in contrast to Foucault, while referring to Levinas, sees 
the Other as “the origin of my responsibility without it being determin- 
able in terms of an identity.” In this sense the Socratic project and 
counter-education are not defeated within the better parts of the 
postmodern discourse. 

The ideal of the Socratic dialogical discourse relies on the commit- 
ment to transcend the hegemonic realm of self-evidence. However as far 
as it is true to its Diasporic essence it is not dependent on actual success 
in this endless struggle. In this sense, this philosophical commitment is 
utopian but not optimistic, and certainly it is not naive or dogmatic. The 
negation of reality is not founded, yet it is ontologically an endless 
possibility. It is an essential part of being and it is symbolized by what 
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Ernst Bloch called “the hope principle.” This position is a mode of 
existence that might become heroic, tragic, and absurd, as it is positioned 
today in western society. 


Vil 


Nowadays, this endeavor has to take seriously its commitment to 
deconstruct traditional Platonic and Kantian arrogance, as present in 
scientific institutions and symbolic power centers. Yet at the same time 
it must resist its much stronger opponents’ dominating current culture 
industry and education practices in their broadest meaning; they are 
much more dangerous in the public sphere generally, and particularly in 
educational institutions. The presence of the Socratic Eros in such 
institutions is impossible today, unless it is struggled for as an under- 
ground counter-education that strives to realize humanistic education in 
prevailing anti-humanistic conditions that hinder any positive realiza- 
tion of a humanistic interpretation of the Symposium. 

The encounter with the worthy pupil, which enables the Socratic 
teacher to become his midwife, is committed to the legitimation and 
preservation of the otherness of the Other. However, this condition for 
the ethical I is also a danger to the formation of the worthy partners to 
the dialogue. This is because worthy pupils who might realize the Utopia 
of the dialogue are either not to be found in reality or are present yet are 
committed to the destruction of the dialogue, the ethical I and her 
otherness. This possibility challenges the optimism of many of today’s 
postmodernists that the oppressed are more ready for dialogue than 
their oppressors. It also conflicts with a naive post-colonialist concept of 
“difference” which is so popular today in introducing ethnocentristic- 
oriented versions of normalizing education of the oppressed. 

However negative Utopia and the rejection of dogmatism does not 
necessarily culminate in the avoidance of social responsibility and 
retreat from existential struggle, as in the case of many “hard” 
postmodernists. For Socrates the recognition of the absence of the 
worthy pupil and the true educational road manifests itself in the 
dialogical struggle for its constitution as a Diasporic responsibility — 
never as successful collectivism and true dogma of emancipation. 

The worthy pupil is manifested in his arete, which enables him to 
constitute beautifully a way of life. In the Socratic endeavor, this way of 
life is the one in which the meaning, the aim, and the difficulties/ 
possibilities of life are sought in order to question the self-evidence. Such 
an estranged, Diasporic, beautiful way of life includes, immanently, the 
search for partners and the commitment to others’ well being or their 
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endless struggle for the possibility of a struggle over redemption from 
meaningless life. This brings the worthy pupil to Socrates in principle, 
but not in reality, since as a Diasporic philosopher in fact he can never 
meet the beautiful but only the ugly, the unworthy, the claim for having 
the truth yet not ‘the truth”. However, the worthy pupil is worthy in his 
essence as present-absence, as an unfulfilled potential. Yet it is a 
potential and it manifests hope: the worthy partner is present, even 
when behaving like the unworthy, living an anti-philosophical life, 
uninterested in the possibilities of critical knowledge about the world, 
about human beings (and himself) and about knowledge. So when we say 
that Socratic education is the realization of the hope for meeting the 
worthy pupil, we mean that implicitly it should be an “elitist” response 
to responsibility. 

Subjectively, Socrates might be a worthy teacher to the degree he is 
capable of being the pupil of his pupil while living the presence of the 
absence of the worthy partner. This means that he abandons the 
archetypal pose of the teacher to be the locus of knowledge, or to be the 
legitimate mediator and transmitter. From the point of view of the 
absent pupil who has become “Socratic” and cannot bear children -ean 
only invite his partners to the dialogue, Socrates becomes a pupil to the 
degree that he can teach his pupil something and thus be pregnant. And 
so, in this ideal speech situation, within the space-time framework that 
was emancipated from the Greek realm of self-evidence and its power 
apparatuses of the time, all the partners turn into teachers and pupils, 
as they “give birth” and “beget” through the erotic quest. This quest 
activates them all and, as it were, compels them to meet each other, since 
only together, as lovers, are they able individually to transcend, each in 
his own way and for his purposes (ideally), to his supreme object of quest, 
“the beautiful.”In this theme the Symposium and the Phaedrus are very 
close. But there are three main differences: first, in the Phaedrus the 
pupil, in his supreme stage of development, is presented as “soul.” 
Secondly, in the ideal speech situation in the Phaedrus there is a 
complete identity between Eros and logos. Thirdly, the dividing lines 
between the pupil and his educator are even more obscure than those 
found in the Symposium.” Both dialogues have in common the convic- 
tion that education is a struggle; a struggle over the soul’s redemption or 
its defeat inflicted by the common Eros. In this sense counter-education 
is revealed as a permanent struggle for man’s overcoming his finitude, 
transcending to real happiness,” which is conditioned in the improve- 
ment and the implementation of the soul.*’ In this sense, philosophical 
education is the only possibility for protecting, cultivating, and saving 
the soul.” 
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In the Symposium it is said of the philosophers that they are “souls 
which are pregnant -for there are certainly men who are more creative 
in their souls than in their bodies -eonceive that which is proper for the 
soul to conceive or contain. And what are these conceptions? —-wisdom 
and virtue in general.”*' What we call counter-education is presented as 
a Socratic endeavor that only the philosopher undertakes to fulfill. This 
mission is both his duty and his faith. In the Platonic text Socrates does 
not develop this important issue of the tension, or contradiction, between 
the moral obligation of the philosopher on the one hand, and his 
affirmation of it, or erotic entrance into the educational Odyssey as faith 
and responsibility, on the other. Nietzsche was very much aware of this 
tension in his counter-educational project, and he transforms Eros into 
heroic love of faith. 

Like the philosopher, the Other has to be “beautiful” even before 
encountering the philosophical Eros of Socrates, the counter-educator. 
In case of an encounter with “deformity,” namely the unworthy pupil, 
Socrates would not be able toimplement knowledge or a quest for wisdom 
and, after all, his redemption, his salvation from a futile life of not 
knowing, is dependent on the fate of his encounter with the worthy pupil. 
Those enemies of “phallocentrism” and “western arrogant ethnocentric- 
ity” would be quick to address this point and argue that Socrates’s 
relation to his pupil is no less repressive than that of the sophists to their 
pupils. According to this interpretation, basically, Socrates does not 
realize a Kantian moral either, and he treats his pupils not as ends in 
themselves but as means to his ends. Following the jargon of the current 
postmodern discourse of identity, Socrates could be attacked as refusing 
to recognize his pupils’ various identities, interests, and “voices.” One 
could add that Socrates does not represent a model of counter-education; 
or the opposite: following the postmodern power/knowledge category, 
one could say that the Socratic case is paradigmatic to all counter- 
education or “non-repressive education.” It is repressive no less than any 
dogmatic or hegemonic education attacked by “critical” or “counter- 
education.” We would argue that the Socratic position is very different 
from the sophist or the manipulative-repressive one. 

Socrates confronts his pupils (pupils in the Socratic sense) with the 
challenge of the existential decision facing both of them. His very 
existence as a Diasporic philosopher manifests to the pupil that he, as 
well as the pupil, cannot live worthwhile life without real love. A true 
lover has no dogma or ‘home.” Therefore, he has to struggle to escape the 
meaningless life and join the struggle for transcendence where there is 
no ‘home returning” in face of the impossibility of absolute truth within 
the given horizons on the one hand, and avoiding being thrown into 
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destroying his (potential) autonomy in the face of his beloved teacher’s 
Erotic on the other. Socrates tries, at all costs, to stop his pupil becoming 
“a pupil,” who avoids or exchanges his freedom for the secure “home” 
provided by the “teacher’s” authority. 

Today we can largely understand ‘the teacher” and his authority not 
in the personified sense. It is much more relevant to understand it in 
terms of the systems’ power apparatuses and their production through 
educational violence of collective or private self-consciousness, ensuring 
and reproducing the realm of self-evidence. Accordingly, “Socrates” is to 
be understood as a paradigm for counter-education. This is why it is of 
vital importance to emphasize that Socrates’s commitment to counter- 
education is opposed to the “pragmatic” and instrumentalist-oriented 
“critical”education of the sophists, the pragmatists of his day, who added 
their share to the normalization practices of hegemonic education. His 
endeavor is explicitly described as madness: “a madness, a divine gift, 
and the source of the cheapest blessing granted to me.” This divine 
madness is to be understood as the presence of “heavenly Eros” as 
constituting the ground of the utopian axis of the Socratic educational 
endeavor. This is the dimension present in the emancipation of the 
prisoner “suddenly” released from the cave in Book 7 of The Republic. 

This characterizes the essence of the only possible non-repressive 
emancipatory education as an elitist one. Counter-education that pre- 
tends to ‘liberate” those jailed” in the hegemonic ideology, even against 
their will, is ultimately a repressive endeavor. This is true of the history 
of mainstream modernistic education in both its liberal and socialist 
versions. A postmodern critique that does not challenge the realm of self- 
evidence and abandons the utopian commitment to transcendence and 
human improvement and “implementation” in the worthy pupil is 
ultimately anti-emancipatory too. Emancipatory counter-education is 
Diasporic and anti-collectivist, yet as Diasporic it refuses to abandon its 
obligation to universal validity and emancipation. 

The Erotic engagement with the Other, the challenging and cracking 
of the Other’s realm of self-evidence that brings him into despair and the 
great pain of abandoning his safeguards, is the first stage in the Socratic 
counter-education. It is a manifestation of true love, as a paradigm for 
any non-repressive counter-education. It characterizes a dialogue of 
mutual recognition of differences, as the sterilization of the Eros is the 
characteristic of every normalization practice in today’s Western hege- 
monic education. However we have to remember that repression is far 
too often successful while cultivating the (common) Erotic power and 
destroying one realm of self-evidence only to replace it with another. 
Sometimes it is difficult to differentiate it from the Socratic endeavor. 
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Yet the Socratic Eros is unique in opening opportunities for the self- 
constitution of the antagonist Other, which is transformed not into an 
enlargement of the educator’s self-consciousness, but into an autono- 
mous fellow human being, a partner to a philosophical dialogue that is 
nothing less than political activism. 

This transformation refers only to the form. This is because the 
worthy one is essentially suited to the implementation of the philosophi- 
cal seed and was born (at least potentially) as a “‘beautiful”human being. 
This is inevitable, since in any other case the heavenly Eros would not 
have attracted him. In the second stage, the erotic transformation 
transforms the “other” into a true human being, in the Socratic sense. As 
such he becomes a teacher of Socrates, a teacher who is committed to 
learn from his pupil (Socrates), responsible for the transcendence to ‘the 
beautiful” and to “the good.” He has become a partner for the ultimate 
human adventure, the philosophical struggle. However, while going on 
this way the participants are all disillusioned and accept absolute truth 
to stay enriched, glancing beyond their horizons. All the participants on 
this journey accept the Erotic stand on any body of knowledge to be based 
on their refusal to forget being and their place in it as human beings, as 
the seekers of their essence and their partners on this journey. They are 
in quest of the unreachable beloved. Yet Nietzsche, Heidegger, and their 
postmodern pupils are wrong in claiming that the Socratic endeavor 
disconnects human beings from themselves and from the local, the 
unique, and the non-formalized. This is love, and not only is it possible 
on earth, it is the only impetus for emancipation from inhuman condi- 
tions of repressed individuality and resistance to systematic non-ac- 
knowledgment of human difference and identity. 

In contrast to current hegemonic western education, especially in 
computerized pedagogy, the Socratic dialogue is fertilized by the absence 
of both its addressee and true knowledge. The presence of the absence of 
love of truth and of the Other are here manifested. Here the real pupil/ 
teacher travels dialectically always on the edge, endangered by the 
endless depth created by the earlier stages of the dialogue. As in the 
endeavors of Heraclitus and Nietzsche, the danger is essential for the 
Socratic educator, who is committed ever to enlarge and deepen the 
conflict between himself and the eromenos, his beloved pupil. 

Ultimately, the Socratic Erotic aims at refusing to abandon infinity, 
challenging meaninglessness. Infinity is revealed both in the absence of 
the absolute and in the Other, the pupil/teacher. This absolute or the truth 
in the sublunary world is determined to be hard and fugitive in its nature, 
since it will always exist in exile, beyond our horizons, and will not fit in 
with a pleasurable and successful life in this world. But this endeavor is 
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Diasporic also in the sense that making sense of this struggle —and its 
potentialities -is conceived as a determined failure. There is no Messiah 
or positive redemption, it is Messianism with no Messiah. Socrates tried 
his best to enlighten Alcibiades with this hard Diasporic lesson. 

Alcibiades might be seen as the worthy pupil since to Socrates alone 
he could say, “of all the lovers whom I have ever had you are the only one 
who is worthy of me.”® But the Socratic Eros has no heavenly effect on 
Alcibiades. “For when I leave his presence the love of popularity gets the 
better of me. And therefore I run away and fly from him, and when I see 
him I am ashamed of what I have confessed to him. Many a time have I 
wished that he were dead... .”** But confronted with the heavenly Eros 
of Socrates, the “common Eros” is powerless, and Alcibiades feels some- 
thing he could not feel anywhere else: he feels ashamed.” 

In a sense Socrates is in the same position, since he too cannot resist 
looking, with each person and every moment anew, for the worthy pupil 
who will teach him. He “wanders about seeking beauty that he may beget 
offspring” and “when he finds a fair and noble and well-nurtured soul, he 
embraces the two in one person, and to such a one he is full of speech 
about virtue and the nature and pursuits of good men.”* As manifested 
by Alcibiades confronted by Socrates, who makes him feel “ashamed” 
without giving him an alternative dogma or guru, it is right (from the 
Instrumental Rationality of the prisoners in the cave) to dismantle the 
threat that entered their stable world via the appearance of the philoso- 
pher. Well aware of this danger, the philosopher still has to enter the 
“cave,” again and again, like Socrates when he continued to teach 
philosophy, even when ordered to stop, at all costs. 

Socrates’s love of truth is mediated by his love for the worthy pupil, 
and it forces on him a permanent solidarian movement towards the 
utopian “beautiful” and “good” within the framework that recognizes, 
challenges, and overcomes the finitude of its participants.” In the 
Socratic endeavor, counter-education as struggle for a “good” life is a 
“beautiful” form that at its best integrates into the Jogos that governs the 
entire cosmos, into ‘life”that includes both the transfiguration of the soul 
and life on earth, both heavenly life and life in the Tartarus.” Within the 
framework of this concept there is even a lively picture of the “dead” 
standing trial.® 

The point is that Socrates does not regard these myths with a naive 
conviction. Socrates did not know if these myths were totally wrong. He 
used them as meaningful, not as absolute truths or opium for the people. 
This opens an important dimension of the Socratic educational endeavor, 
beyond the simple division of false-true that Derrida is quick to deconstruct 
in his attack on western logocentrism. The Socratic endeavor and its 
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‘heavenly madness” is able to contain the utopian impetus amid its 
pessimistic acknowledgment, according to which there is no safe, valid, 
evident, or absolute foundation. However the Socratic endeavor is 
Diasporic, not postmodern: first of all because it is an erotic process, and 
postmodernism abandons of Eros.® The Socratic project is committed to 
transcendence and challenges the realm of self-evidence, while 
postmodernism manifests the abandonment of the utopian tradition, 
abandoning even utopian pessimism, towards a new stage in the history 
of pessimism.” 


Vill 


The Socratic endeavor is absurd, and in its acknowledgment the 
Socratic educator makes what we can call today an existential decision 
that enables him to treat seriously the myths and the world of doxa. This 
decisionism makes possible the entire endeavor. As such, it presents the 
erotic education that Socrates offers us not as a mere manifestation of 
Moira, irresistible faith, but as the fruit of human Diasporic free will. 
These contrasting poles of the Socratic endeavor are dialectical and do 
not exclude each other. They constitute the pessimistic dimension of this 
education on the one hand, and its utopianism on the other. The 
dialectics between the two constitutes his Diasporic existence, even if it 
was a limited, problematic, version that did not meet itself beyond the 
walls of Athens and beyond its historical moment. 

The current postmodern cynicism is sometimes explicitly clothed in 
irony, as in the case of Richard Rorty. As there is no homogeneous 
“postmodern” position, its cynicism as well as its ironic pose are diverse 
and rich. Yet all the different trends within the postmodern framework 
are of an important educational potential, which in many cases might be 
similar to the Socratic one as here presented. However, for all its critical 
potential, postmodern discourse is first of all the manifestation of the 
absence of Eros, an absence whose post-industrial or postmodern social- 
cultural context leaves no room for a new, postmodern Socrates. 

The postmodern educational potential is planted in this soil, in the 
conscious abandonment of the Socratic Utopia. In the centers of affluent 
western society, rationality shows that the Utopia of the Socratic dia- 
logue as a counter-education cannot and should not be abandoned or 
forgotten. Only absurdity still might justify the Socratic imperative to 
resist the hegemonic representation of facts, and maintain the counter- 
educator’s responsibility to the possibility of transcendence. It is hard to 
differentiate between the irony such a counter-educator must today 
adopt and postmodern cynicism. 
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Counter-education today will easily be misunderstood as “postmodern,” 
as Socrates in Athens was misunderstood and conceived as a sophist, and 
as such was convicted and executed. However, as in Socrates’s days, the 
counter-educator today has no other way, and he/she prays at all costs for 
the ability to pray, not for the fulfillment of the prayer. Yet the ending or 
transformation of modernism and the end of the idea of an autonomous 
subject, which postmodernists are so proud to declare time and again, 
might become an arena for a new erotic pessimist utopianism, and like the 
Socratic one have a decisive influence for two millennia. 

However, as shown in the Alcibiades case, there is no Socratic way of 
reproducing Socrates and his utopian counter-education. The new era 
must find its new concepts and values, even while its subjects are absent. 
This creation is nothing to be taught and distributed, as the ideologues of 
“empowerment” and the businessmen of ‘Skills” and “critical thinking” 
exhort. According to the Symposium, the Eros by its nature will arise from 
its ashes and bloom again; therefore we will be noticed when the day 
comes. This Hope Principle does not ensure us that the return of the 
“heavenly” Eros will not be appropriated by the “common” Eros in the way 
paved by the Thanatos striving. However, this does not imply that as exiles 
all we can do is sit and wait passively. The irony of today’s “Socratic” or 
“critical” education is manifested in the synthesis between “critical” or 
“emancipatory” commitment and pragmatist-instrumentalist trends. 

As a realization of Diasporic philosophy counter-education struggles 
against the prevailing power apparatuses, against anti-intellectual and 
anti-“elitist” education, from the right to the left, and must develop 
critical reconstructions which are part of the human totality in the 
private, existential, as well as in the public pragmatic dimensions. It 
should preserve the Socratic tradition while transforming it. This is a 
Diasporic endeavor in the sense that it is transcendent, negative, and 
committed to the deconstruction of any realm of self-evidence and 
manipulations of its systems. As such, it is committed to the partnership 
between the worthy ones: those who are erotically empowered to look for 
the worthy teacher-pupil in each woman and man, across and through 
differences. However, in this endeavor there is no privileged status for 
the self-evidence of the marginalized and their ethnocentrism over the 
self-evidence and the manipulation apparatuses of hegemonic educa- 
tion. As counter-education, it deconstructs the totality of any realm of 
self-evidence. This is not an “intellectual” project. As a Socratic endeavor 
it is a way of life. While challenging the power of apparatuses that 
construct the human psyche, the conceptual apparatus, the self-con- 
sciousness and social function, it is immanently a total alternative 
existence. However, such a counter-education, in contrast to hegemonic 
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“Critical Pedagogy,”“Postmodern education,” and neo-conservative edu- 
cation, should not claim to establish a positive alternative to the present 
order. The new concepts will not be generated out of this counter- 
education. Yet the longing for “the totally different” and transcendence, 
the Messianism without a messiah, might be struggled for even today. 
Such work and such self-constituted subjects will be very important 
when the current realm of self-evidence and its systems is demolished 
and a new alternative can rise. Out of the coming catastrophe everything 
is possible. 
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is Saxon Mathematics 
the Answer? 


Travis Hood & Stanley D. Ivie 
Texas Woman’s University 


Introduction 


Educators generally agree that mathematics is one of the most 
poorly taught subjects in American public schools. American school 
children score close to the bottom in every international survey. The 
reasons for this dismal showing are legion —eultural apathy toward 
mathematics, inadequately trained classroom teachers, and poorly de- 
signed methods and materials —only to mention a few. American 
schools are successful in turning out some of the world’s best athletes, but 
they falter when it comes to producing mathematicians. What can be 
done to correct this miserable state of affairs? One mathematics teacher, 
John Saxon, thinks he has discovered the answer. 

“The solution to declining test scores in mathematics,” Saxon (1982) 
informs us, “is to introduce topics in increments and practice every topic 
in every problem set” (p. 484). When this is done, we are told that 
“outrageously higher test scores result” (p. 484). To prove his point, 
Saxon, an algebra teacher in Oklahoma, conducted a study in 1982. His 
study compared his incremental based Algebra I textbook (unpublished) 
to other algebra books used in Oklahoma public schools. The study 
consisted of 1,360 students in 20 different Oklahoma schools. The 
students were administered a mathematics pretest selected from the 
California Achievement Test. Participants were divided into experimen- 
tal (541 students) and control (841 students) groups. The experimental 
group used Saxon’s then unpublished algebra book. The control group 
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used whatever textbook the school had previously been using. The same 
teachers taught both the experimental and the control groups. When the 
data from the experiment were tabulated, Saxon found that the experi- 
mental group had made a 159% gain over the control group. The progress 
of the experimental group was even more dramatic when it came to story 
problems —where the gain was 289% over the control group. 


Related Studies 


Klingele and Reed (1984) conducted a study to check the validity of 
Saxon’s findings. They reported their findings in the Phi Delta Kappan. 
Klingele and Reed studied the effects of Saxon mathematics on remedial 
algebra students at the University of Arkansas. Before students where 
divided into experimental and control groups, they were administered 
the ACT. Mean scores for the two groups were found to reflect no 
significance difference. Klingele and Reed accumulated data on 296 
students who used Saxon’s textbook, and 299 students who used a more 
traditional algebra book. At the end of the semester, students who had 
used Saxon’s materials performed 24% higher on the departmental exam 
and 22% higher on a basic algebra test administered by the university 
than students who used the more traditional textbook. Klingele and 
Reed concluded that Saxon’s ‘incremental approach to teaching math- 
ematics produces greater student achievement than the traditional 
approach used by the great majority of mathematics textbooks” (p. 713). 

Clay (1998) conducted an experiment using Saxon mathematics with 
eighth grade algebra students. His study utilized a pretest and posttest 
control group design. After taking an algebra pretest, students were 
divided into experimental (Saxon textbook) and control (traditional 
textbook) groups. Each group received nine weeks of instruction in 
algebra. At the end of nine weeks, both groups were administered a 
posttest covering the material in the two textbooks. Clay found that “the 
experimental group improved approximately 65% more than the control 
group” (p. 19). 

Not every study has shown phenomenal results from using Saxon 
mathematics. Dickens (1990), for example, discovered mixed findings 
when he divided 134 seventh grade mathematics students into four 
separate groups. The first two groups were composed of low achieving 
students; the third and fourth groups were made up of high achieving 
students. One of the high achieving and one of the low achieving groups 
used a Macmillan textbook. The other two groups (high and low) used the 
Saxon textbook. The Stanford Achievement Test was used to assess 
student performance. When all the data were evaluated, Dickens con- 
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cluded Saxon mathematics had not shown a significant effect on the 
scores of high achieving students, but it had demonstrated a significant 
effect on the scores of low achieving students. 

Mathematicians tend to give Saxon mathematics high marks. Wayne 
Bishop (1997), a professor of mathematics at California State University, 
Los Angeles, reviewed mathematics materials submitted by different 
publishers for second, third, and fourth grade students. He reported his 
conclusions to the Core Knowledge Foundation in May of 1997. Bishop 
assigned Saxon mathematics the highest rating, saying that Saxon math- 
ematics not only presents students with more word problems to solve, but 
it represents “a fully developed philosophy of incremental review” (p. 5). 
With Saxon mathematics, Bishop adds, “nearly all of the Core Knowledge 
items are covered and the level of incremental review is so thorough that 
students will almost certainly know the material” (p. 5). 


The Current Study 


Most of the literature dealing with Saxon mathematics addresses its 
effectiveness with high school algebra students. There is very little 
literature related to its use at the elementary school level. The following 
study was conducted in order to examine the relevance of Saxon math- 
ematics for elementary school programs. The Texas Assessment of 
Academic Skills (TAAS) was used to measure the level of students’ 
mastery of basic mathematics concepts. This data was collected from the 
Texas Education Agency website. 

The design of the study called for selecting two elementary schools 
with similar demographics. One school (Chiefville') used the Saxon 
mathematics program; while the other school (Coolville') used the Ex- 
Cel mathematics program. Chiefville and Coolville were selected be- 
cause they are both small, rural schools. They enrolled roughly equal 
numbers of minority and economically disadvantaged students. They 
had similar numbers of fifth grade students taking the TAAS in 2001, 
Chiefville (43) and Coolville (45). Chiefville had used the Saxon math- 
ematics program for the past eight years, and Coolville had used the Ex- 
Cel program for the past five years. The teachers at Chiefville and 
Coolville were equally well versed in the mathematics programs used by 
their respective schools. 

A comparison of the TAAS scores for the two schools from 1998-2001 
[Table 1] shows that a larger percentage of Chiefville fifth grader 
students passed with a score of 80% than similar fifth grade students 
enrolled at Coolville. On average, Chiefville students had a 7.3% higher 
passing rate than Coolville students. The difference was even more 
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dramatic for students who achieved high scores. Chiefville students who 
scored 80% or above made 17.7% higher scores than their peers at 
Coolville. Similarly, Chiefville students who scored 85% or above made 
21.3% higher scores than their counterparts at Coolville. The data (See 
Table 1) suggest that Saxon mathematics not only facilitates the acqui- 
sition of more mathematical knowledge, but it also helps to elevate 
achievement test scores. This is particularly telling when we consider 
that both schools, Chiefville and Coolville, serve significantly large 
numbers of disadvantaged students. 

The bar graph (see Graph 1) provides a visual representation of the 
data described in the above table. The test scores for Chiefville (Saxon 
mathematics) are represented by the bars on the left. The test scores for 
Coolville (Ex-Cel mathematics) are demonstrated by the bars on the 
right. The graph illustrates that Chiefville students achieved higher 
TASS scores than Coolville students, thus lending credence to the claim 
that Saxon mathematics promotes higher achievement test scores for 
students at the elementary school level. 


Conclusions 


Is Saxon mathematics, then, the-ereven an effective -answer to 
America’s dilemma: how can we better teach mathematics and raise 


relevant mathematics scores on well-developed tests? Of course, this is 
a large and complex question. No single study, or even series of studies, 





Table 1 
Fifth Grade Math TAAS Scores 
Chiefville and Coolville Elementary Schools 


Schools Years N Students Percent Passing 80% and above 85% Up 








Chiefville 2001 43 98% 79% 72% 
Coolville 2001 45 84% 67% 47% 
Chiefville 2000 41 93% 85% 63% 
Coolville 2000 42 88% 62% 45% 
Chiefville 1999 51 94% 81% 69% 
Coolville 1999 28 75% 50% 36% 
Chiefville 1998 49 80% 59% 27% 
Coolville 1998 28 89% 54% 18% 





Chiefville Mean 46 91.3% 76% 57.8% 
Coolville Mean 35.8 84% 58.3% 36.5% 





Chiefville Higher 9.2 7.3% 17.7% 21.3% 
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Graph 1 
Average TAAS Math Scores 
Chiefville and Coolville Elementary Schools 
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can offer a satisfactory answer for all schools and students. Much of the 
challenge of answering the question is rooted in an American culture 
that places a low premium on mathematical knowledge. So, even if the 
approach is merited in some cases, it may not be sufficiently effective in 
all circumstances, i.e., to prepare really well educated students in the 
area of mathematics. 

Can the schools reform the culture so that its mathematical goals are 
supported by external environments? Not very likely. Schools are better 
at reflecting than they are at reconstructing culture. Such an admission, 
however, is not to suggest that schools are completely impotent. And 
educators are allowed some flexibility to impact both schools and the 
broader culture. But schools and teachers are not likely to significantly 
alter a culture that undervalues mathematics. 

In a time when politicians are mesmerized by standardized test 
scores, Saxon mathematics seems to offer many educators a viable 
approach to improving student performance. Certainly, it is worth using 
in some settings. But educators must be clear about a number of matters 
before committing resources to using the approach. For instance, what 
are the goals of the particular mathematics program? Are basic skills 
being taught or are thinking skills the focus of the course or program? Or 
are both being cultivated? Which populations and teachers can benefit 
from Saxon mathematics? How will students who are not well served by 
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the approach have their needs met? Answers to these and other ques- 
tions will differ, but that is what we would expect in a complex educa- 
tional, social, and political world. 


Note 


1These school names are fictional in order to protect the identity of the 
teachers and students who participated in the study. 
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Introduction 


For the past couple of decades, the discourse of identity has been 
central to the study of minority and immigrant students’ school experi- 
ence and performance in the United States. As Hoffman (1998) states, ‘to 
speak of education in the 1990s is inevitably to speak of identity’(p.324). 
Within the world ofracial, ethnic, and cultural pluralism existing within 
a white European culture, the issue of identity creates tensions within 
minority and immigrant student communities facing the decision of 
where they belong and with whom they identify. This sense of belonging 
has been firmly connected to how these student communities perform or 
behave in school. It is a common belief among educators that to promote 
more effective education and to provide these students with a more 
protective and supportive educational environment, it is crucial to 
recognize the close link between their identity and school performance. 
“Needless to say, much of the effort is originated from good intentions as 
well as cautions against discrimination based on racial, ethnic and 
cultural difference. ..The dominant perspectives on identity stress 
understanding, respecting and celebrating it” (Hoffman, 1998, p.234). 

However, despite past efforts and good intentions, the underachieve- 
ment problem that has plagued some immigrant/minority groups does 
not seem to improve. Much research has been conducted to discover how 
this problem originated and whether or not there is a connection between 
this problem and immigrant/minority students’ perception of their 
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identity. For example, Ogbu’s (1990) theory of volunteer and involunteer 
minority reveals how the perceived/constructed identity becomes an 
obstacle that prevents involunteer minority students from excelling in 
school. The identity these students construct connotes certain kinds of 
group beliefs and behaviors and makes it difficult for individual students 
to act differently from the group in the school setting. These students are 
under constant pressure, exerted both by themselves and others to 
behave in accordance to their “identities.” 

Sonia Nieto (2002), studying immigrant students’ school experience, 
also finds these students have a common experience of constantly 
struggling with their pride and shame about their native cultures and 
the places from which they originated. As a result of these struggles, they 
often become unattached to their new environment and the dominant 
culture. By making this choice, they may demonstrate certain kinds of 
behaviors, such as indifference. Some students even become rebellious. 
Autobiographies of “successful” individuals such as Richard Rodriguez 
(1982) give poignant testimony of how painful these students’ inner 
conflicts are and how devastated they feel even after they have success- 
fully assimilated into the dominant group and culture. 

Why do these students find themselves in such a bleak situation in 
“the land of opportunity”? What makes it so difficult for them to act 
independently and still feel at ease with themselves? The answers to 
these questions lie in part in an investigation into the current discourse 
ofidentity. Considering how in the current discourse of identity, the term 
‘identity’ has dual meanings, now signifying both an individual’s endur- 
ing sense of self and his/her environment and social location, it is no 
wonder that immigrant and minority students face a dilemma them- 
selves. As Roger Rouse (1995) notes, in the current usage of the concept, 
identities, “whether communal, regional, national, ethnic or racial, were 
fundamentally ‘localized’”(p.353). In contrast to this concept of identity 
that refers to the external environment of the individual, focusing on 
location, traditional usage of the term ‘identity indicates the endurance 
of self over the passage of time and space and the psychological continu- 
ity of an individual. With dual denotations both implied in the same 
word, an odd combination is formed. The word identity becomes confus- 
ing: it indicates that an individual’s sense of self is identical to his/her 
location. The individual’s origin and cultural heritage determine “who” 
the individual is. It comes as no surprise therefore, that minority and 
immigrate students, to maintain their identity, that is, to have a sense 
of who they are, appeal to their cultural, ethnical, racial or regional 
locations and behave accordingly. They rarely have anything beyond 
these factors, anything individual or transcendent to appeal to. To a 
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certain extent, identity becomes their destiny, boundary, and constraint. 
To understand this unfortunate outcome and how it influences minority/ 
immigrant students’ school life, it is necessary for us to grasp the 
significance of the dual faces of the word identity, and to understand the 
historical and theoretical course that has made this dual-face possible. 


Transformation of the Discourse of “identity” 


Probably the first scholar to define the term identity is the British 
philosopher, John Lock. Lock (1964/1690) suggests, “The identity of the 
same man consists . . . in nothing but a participation of the same 
continued life, by constantly fleeting particles of matter, in succession 
vitally united to the same organized body”(p.210). What is notable in this 
definition is the “same continued life.united to the same organized 
body.” Lock indicates that identity is who a person is. Identity transcends 
all moments of change and “fleeting particles of matter.” It is a sense of 
an enduring self in the face of circumstances, time and space. It is the 
opposite of the sense that location determines identity. 

This definition of identity has been generally accepted during the 
past several centuries. It has become a commonly evoked image when the 
word identity is mentioned. Even the Random House Dictionary defines 
identity as: “1. The state or fact of remaining the same one or ones, as 
under varying aspects or conditions.2. The condition of being oneself or 
itself, and not another.3. Condition or character as to who a person or 
whatathingis. 4. State or fact ofbeing the same one... 5. Exact likeness 
in nature or quality.? Hewitt (1989) states that these images indicate 
“continuity of the self in the face of external change; being a distinct and 
identifiable person and therefore differentiated from others. . .”(p.152). 

These original meanings of identity have become traditional within 
American culture. In fact, it comes almost naturally for us to say that our 
identity is who we are. It gives us a sense of our self. For example, Erving 
Goffman (1959) uses “person” and ‘identity”interchangeably to indicate 
the sameness and oneness of the self. Many contemporary scholars, 
including Hewitt (1989), use the term identity interchangeably to indi- 
cate self. 

However, a new meaning has emerged, although the adjustment 
that should accompany this change is often ignored. As many scholars 
note, the first person to employ identity in a different way is Erik Erikson 
(1950, 1959) (Fogelson, 1979; Handler, 1994). Through his study of “the 
experience of emigration, immigration, and Americanization,” Erikson 
developed a new denotation to the word that emphasizes the connection 
between the psychological nature of a person’s inner self and society and 
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culture. He made an effort to bridge the enduring sense of self, the 
traditional meaning of identity, with social influences. Since then, 
identity’s relationship with social influence has contributed to redefin- 
ing identity. It is because of this redefinition, especially in anthropolo- 
gists’ work, that the fundamental referent of identity has shifted to social 
locations. Consequently, the original meaning of identity has faded, 
although it is still implied in our communication. Now, the sense of the 
‘enduring self makes way for social roles and memberships’ meaning for 
identity. An individual must be situated, located, to possess an identity. 

Certainly this shift suggests an important trend in our understand- 
ing of humanity. It is not a simple case of the misuse of a term, or 
changing the denotation of a word. Since identity now conveys both the 
meaning of an enduring self and the meaning of social location, it implies 
a much closer connection between the self and its social environment. It 
is the sense that self is mainly attained through the individual’s social 
role and membership. Viewed this way, an individual is less an inwardly 
achieved self than a culturally constructed social member. Needless to 
say, this is a fundamental change in white European culture’s under- 
standing of humankind. Why is this a dramatic change? What conse- 
quences do these changes in definition bring to anthropologists and 
educators? What are the historical and theoretical reasons for these 
changes? A clarification of these questions will give us a greater sense of 
our current situation. 


Historical Retrospect 


Traditionally, the Western notion of the individual is of a bounded 
self with inner resources (Taylor, 1989; Geertz, 1984/1974). Individuals 
are human actors capable of operating, to some degree, independently of 
social and cultural constraints. The individual mind, with its self- 
consciousness and rationality, creates synthesis using inner and outer 
factors (Fogelson, 1979). To explore how the Western concept of people 
has evolved to be so distinctively inward, Taylor (1989) traced Western 
history from Augustine and Descartes to the present. 

The emergence of anthropology and sociology as disciplines has 
modified the Western definitions of the individual from a former empha- 
sis on the individual’s inner world to a current emphasis on social and 
cultural influences. Importantly, sociology and anthropology were es- 
tablished as disciplines during the period when Westerners encountered 
the “others,” the time of exploration and imperialism. It is not a historical 
coincidence, however, that these two events occurred simultaneously. 
Anthropology was developed to study colonized people; for the purpose 
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of imperialism. It is because of this particular historical condition that 
the new approach anthropologists and sociologists employed to under- 
stand humanity does not have as many subjective inputs as it tradition- 
ally had. The researchers were only studying the “others” and the 
“primitive” minds. They were disdainful and uninvolved, and as a result, 
they reached conclusions that were vastly different from former Western 
perceptions of humankind. While philosophers and scholars in humani- 
ties in the Western world still held to the idea of an inner self, sociologists 
and anthropologists almost all turned to the idea of a collective mind, 
viewing westerners as “exceptions to the rule.” The “others” were seen as 
intellectually inferior and controlled/constrained by their conditions. 

For example, Durkheim’s sociological image of “primitive people” is 
that they are incapable of having a sense of self and individuality. The 
notion of individual selfhood is alien to these people because their self- 
identity is tied to their groups and cultures. Their uniform sociocultural 
ego overwhelms the individual psychobiological ego. Westerners are 
different, he contends, because of their social labor division. Without this 
condition, primitive people are only the product of their location, lacking 
individuality even in their appearances. 

A similar concept of peoples also prevailed among Anthropologists. 
During the initial period of this discipline, anthropologists were appalled 
by the vastly different lifestyles that existed throughout the world. They 
contended that only Westerners were “The True Ones,”“The Good Ones,” 
or just “The Human Beings.” The others, they insisted were just “earth 
monkeys’ or ‘louse eggs, “that is, not, or not fully, human”(Geertz, 1994, 
p.455-6). This earliest stage of Western arrogance did not last long, 
although the idea remained that the difference between the “others” and 
the “we” lies in that the “we” have individual minds and “others” only 
have collective minds. “Others’” behaviors, lifestyles and psychology are 
described as being determined by socio-cultural and linguistic conditions 
while “we” are able to operate on our own. This imperialist mentality, I 
suspect, led to the cultural determinism that was once dominant in 
anthropological discourse and was a main source of our current 
conceptualization of human beings. 

With the fall of imperialism, and the sense of guilt carried in 
Westerners’ consciousness/sub-consciousness, the trend has reversed. 
Rather than assuming the “others” to be not fully human, or assuming 
that Westerners represent the universally human, Westerners attempt 
to believe that “we” are the same as the “others,” and if they are confined 
by their conditions, so are “we.” The view that humans possess “indi- 
vidual minds” that act independently from social influences made way 
for a new view: all humans, including Westerners, are products of our 
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cultures and conditions. While formerly we held the notion that selfhood 
was bounded and separated, now, knowing that many cultures believe 
that selfhood is shifting, groundless, artifactual/artificial, we have changed 
our view of selfhood accordingly. Now we concede that belief in an inner 
selfis merely a Western perception rather than a universally recognized 
aspect of selfhood. (Geertz, 1984/1974; Markus, & Kitayama, 1991; 
Shweder, & Bourne, 1991). Hence, it was when Westerners encountered 
the “others,” when we tried to understand humankind through under- 

standing the “others” that our view changed. This fundamental event 

entailed changes in the denotation of identity, the term we use to 
describe the nature of people. When the endurance of self is no longer 
psychobiological, but social and cultural, identity implies both what is 
within us and what is outside of us: our social and cultural locations. 
Erickson had good reason to bridge these two things and it is by no means 
accidental that he bridged them when he was studying the immigrants” 
experience, another type of “other-ness.” Intentionally or not, the term 

‘identity’ used this way carries within itself a radical assumption about 
humans and their relationship with their environment. 

However, within the discourse of identity, there has been little effort 
made to clarify this usage of ‘identity’ and the radical assumption about 
humanity contained within it. Although the new meaning of the term 
that signifies the location of people has been accepted and used by many, 
the implied understanding of human beings and human life is far from 
agreed upon. The inexpressible controversies accompanying this change 
are deeply embedded in the discourse of this term. 

Thus, the transformation is completed and identity becomes a dual- 
meaninged word with radical assumptions. Ironically, the legacy impe- 
rialism left us is our willingness to give up our beliefs. Now we are very 
cautious about how we think about others and ourselves. Nevertheless, 
the new concept of humankind and the discourse on identity that 
emerged from this historical condition, or, as the products of it, inher- 
ently carry within themselves a power relationship. This power relation- 
ship is about what has been said and thought, and about what can be said 
and thought. It is this power relationship that makes the discourse of 
identity, no matter what our intentions, denigrating in our conceptuali- 
zation of human beings. 


Theoretical Retrospect 


The dramatic change in conceptualizing humankind also occurs in 
its theoretical course. Theoretically, concepts such as self, soul, ego, 
person and identity are among the most undefined concepts, or as 
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Fogelson puts it, the most “muddled” ones in the history of scholarship. 
However, it seems that in many ancient cultures, including ancient 
Greece, there is some sort of differentiation between the individual, as 
contained in the body, and the individual as a public image. Self, soul, 
and ego are the types of concepts that designate the individual in the 
body, but person and persona clearly indicate a mask, that is, a public 
image. Terms such as self, soul and ego are so undefined that even 
members of the same culture use them differently. There is little 
theoretical agreement or clarification on these concepts, and as a result, 
they can be understood as subjective beings, feeling/being different from 
other individuals, or feeling/being different from objects, etc... What is 
noticeable, however, is that the notion of public image, that is, the 
person, is much more pronounced in ancient cultures than now in the 
Western world. 

Gradually there comes a slow, though discernable, shift of focus 
away from the domain of private vs. public individual, as manifested in 
the ‘soul’ and ‘person’ division, to focus on the ‘fleeting’ vs. ‘enduring’ self. 
Identity emerged in this shifting process to indicate a sense of enduring 
self in the face of changing circumstances. As discussed above, Lock is 
one of the first to define identity, and his definition has enjoyed popular- 
ity for an extended period of time. However, with the rise of symbolic 
interactionism, a dramatic change occurred. The notion of identity and 
self conceived by symbolic interactionsists is highly influential among 
contemporary social scientists and since then, identity has replaced the 
position of “person” (the public image) as one of the key terms in concep- 
tualizing humanity. 

The major inspiration of symbolic interactionism is that identity is 
a product of social situations. To have identity, one is to claim member- 
ship and participation in a group/community and ‘identity fills the 
empty container of a role (my italics) with commitment and energy” 
(Hewitt, 1989, p.150). Commenting on the concept of identity that has 
emerged from the work of this school of thought, Hewitt notes “there is 
little theoretical conception of the person as someone who endures 
beyond the audiences and appraisals of particular contexts of interac- 
tion,” (Hewitt uses self, person and identity interchangeably. Obviously 
these concepts are “muddled” again). Clearly, the term identity in 
symbolic interaction theory denotes very little sense of the “enduring 
self’ that it used to. Identity is only conceived as placement shaped by 
roles and social structures. 

Not only is identity the product of social structure, but, with symbolic 
interactionists, the idea of self, which traditionally has been more 
spiritual, internal and psychobiologic is also a product of social process. 
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Mead (1962/1934) in particular sought to expound on the concept of self. 
The self that emerged from his work can be defined as ‘social self.” From 
Meadian’s view, self is created through the process of responding to 
others in a way that meets others’ expectations, that is -the process of 
role taking. Although he tries to compensate for the overemphasis on 
social elements of the individual by separating “I” from “Me” and uses “I” 
to designate the crucial element of human experience that is more active 
and independent of social structure, “I” fails to fulfill the goal because it 
only operates within the spectrum of selected acts to fit others’ expecta- 
tions for “Me.” Mead’s “I” is overburdened by seeking others’ approval. 
“Without some way to grasp the creative and resistive elements of the 
person, symbolic interactionists are left with an ‘over-socialized’ concep- 
tion of humankind” (Hewitt, 1989, p.179). 

The overemphasis on social roles and social structure in defining self 
and identity marks a new theoretical direction in the conceptualization 
of human beings. Compelled by the historical incidence we discussed 
above, and under the theoretical influence of symbolic interactionsm, the 
Western understanding of humankind has fundamentally changed. The 
inwardly orientated human actor who is capable of operating indepen- 
dently of social and cultural constraints has disappeared and now he/she 
is much more conformist and confined in his/her social and cultural 
boundary. The traditional meaning of identity that implies the sense of 
enduring self has also faded, replaced by the importance of social 
locations. By conceiving identity and self in this manner, not only is a 
true understanding of humanity made more difficult, but also, a concept 
that specifically deals with the inner domain of individual is excluded. 
Mead, a follower of Dewey, is one of the major figures in American 
pragmatism. His theory on identity and self stands for the pragmatic 
exposition of human life. While pragmatism is the “profound expression 
of American culture,” Meadian view of identity and self reflects how 
paradoxical it is that in our individualistic culture that embraces creativ- 
ity, critical thinking and individual freedom, balance is achieved by 
confining the individual to his/her social situation. 


The Discourse of Identity and Education 


The controversial attitude towards people that arises through the 
discourse of identity has major implications for education. Where minor- 
ity and immigrant students’ school performance is concerned, identity is 
a crucial issue for us to understand in order to grasp the significance of 
their experience. However, when viewing these students’ experiences 
through the lens of identity, it is important to acknowledge both mean- 
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ings of identity. Otherwise we risk confusing their individuality and 
inner sense of themselves with their locations. The dual-meaninged 
concept of identity means that “where” these students come from, 
racially, ethnically, culturally, or regionally, is “what” they are. They 
are “there” psychologically. They think, feel and behave “there.” Their 
locations determine who they are. In the era of celebrating diversity, as 
we pay respect to their sense of belonging and the cultural values they 
hold dear, when they are defined, and understood, only as a member of 
a group, identity becomes a discourse of reification, through which we 
reify other cultures, races and ethnicities and therefore put constraints 
on those students. In this situation, these students not only lose their 
chance to struggle into the mainstream, they also suffer from being 
confined by cultural labeling, unable to develop their own sense of self. 
Many contemporary anthropologists (for example, Davidson, 1996, 
1997; Heath, & McLaughlin, 1993; Hemmings, 1996; Phelan et al., 
1993; Handler, 1994) have noticed and criticized this tendency of 
essentializing identity. 

Obviously, the problem is most pertinent to the students themselves. 
The discourse of identity can do nothing for those students without their 
taking the constraining implication of this discourse to heart and acting 
accordingly. But pressure on these students to conform is great. While 
the discourse reinforces the notion that their native culture, their race 
or ethnicity is the source of their identity, among their minority/immi- 
grant peers, identity seems to be the only weapon they can use to fight 
for the dignity and power they deserve. Herein lies the danger for these 
students. If minority and immigrant students’ collective perception of 
their identity and the traits ascribed to that identity are defined as acting 
unfavorably in their school performance, as is often the case, unfortu- 
nately, individual students must risk their social life, friends, self- 
esteem, and perhaps their personal safety in order to perform and excel 
within the school environment. 

The difficulty is that although the new concept and its discourse have 
achieved some justice by highlighting the social and cultural influence on 
the individual and the connection between the individual and his/her 
background/location, it blurs the outer-inner domain of the individual. 
When only Westerners were concerned, we tended to overemphasize 
human autonomy and conceptualize humankind as centered around an 
inner self. Now in the new discourse we see little of people’s autonomy 
other than the power of their locations and how they are bound by their 
locations. This discourse minimizes the human phenomena that endures 
beyond the sphere of particular situations, and neglects the fact that the 
human actor is not only influenced by his/her socio-cultural environ- 
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ment, but also brings to the environment what he/she has. As Hewitt 
noted in a discussion of symbolic interaction theory, 


Although it is important to show how society creates the self, we must 
also recognize that there are limits to the control society exerts. Social 
life creates a person capable of resisting its constraints, able now and 
then to say ‘no’ to its demands or at least to reinterpret them in a way 
that permits him or her to say ‘yes.’ (p.151) 


From my point of view, the autonomy of our ego takes place when the 
inner self exercises his/her capacity to consider social conditions, roles, 
values, in combination with his/her inner needs, purposes, his/her 
interpretation of elements, analysis of alternatives and evaluation of 
situations to make sense of the world and to take actions. The inner self 
synthesizes what is presented and remembered, reconstructed and 
imagined. In this sense, it is the self inside, not location, that is the 
determining factor of human action. 

True, the pre-colonial Western idea of a bounded, even isolated inner 
self, having no connections whatsoever to other human beings and his/ 
her environment, lacks a crucial understanding of how much these 
elements are related. While we are not calling for a return to those 
images of human beings, we recognize that it also contains a grasp of the 
human spirit that we cannot afford to lose. Perhaps it is more accurate 
for us to conceive of humankind as both influenced by location and 
operating on his/her own, while being influenced by location. 


Conclusion 


With this conceptualization of humanity in mind, what can we do in 
the current identity discourse? Since the term has both the meaning of 
enduring self and the meaning of location implied, I suggest, to avoid 
unfortunate consequences, perhaps it is time for the discourse to recon- 
struct identity to highlight the dynamics between an individual’s social 
environment and his/her sense of self, and to highlight the possibility for 
his/her active self to thrive beyond his/her location. To use Foucault’s 
(1994) term, the subject, or the individual, both constitutes and is 
constituted by the social/historical/cultural environment, and precisely 
because it is constituted by the environment, it is possible for the subject 
to go beyond the limit to release creativity. If in the discourse we 
acknowledge the constructed nature of identity, but at the same time 
highlight one’s capacity to change, minority and immigrant students will 
have greater space in which to define for themselves who they are and 
to participate in their own construction of identity and selfhood. 
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This reconstruction of identity is crucial in order to free minority and 
immigrant students from the constraints that the current identity 
discourse has placed on them. When students’ sense of who they are is 
no longer tied down by the group or location, when they are encouraged 
to take responsibility for defining who they are and what their identity 
is, their psychological well-being is less affected by whatever happens to 
their groups and locations, and they will be able to act individually and 
autonomously. For example, a student from Puerto Rico is not forced to 
choose between being either an American or a Puerto Rican in order to 
determine his/her feelings and behaviors. All factors, including his/her 
birth and that of his/her parents are simply those that define his/her 
location. His/her identity is created only through the process of respond- 
ing to the different locations and boundaries. Adaptation to school 
“norm” therefore does not necessarily suggest a “threat” to his/her 
identity. Psychologically, our student example may be able to maintain 
his/her integrity and confidence even when he/she acts differently from 
his/her group. Where our student is from or what group he/she belongs 
to will not tell him/her, or us, everything about him/her. It is how he/she 
responds to all of his/her locations that will tell us who he/she is. Identity 
is defined by his/herself and therefore is not going to confine our student 
and become his/her destiny. Rather, it can become an instrument for 
minority and immigrant students to use in order to manage their school 
performance and at the same time maintain their sense of who they are. 

The discourse of identity has made it possible for our culture to 
respect minorities and immigrants through respecting/understanding 
their locations. To build a democratic society, it is also important for 
minority and immigrant students to highlight their connections to their 
cultural, racial, and ethnic backgrounds and to use identity as a means 
to affirm their sense of dignity and belonging. For these students, 
identity is a way to articulate their cultural values, lifestyles, historical 
situations or particular challenges they face, and demand the under- 
standing and accommodation they deserve in today’s increasingly 
multicultural society. 
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All the World Is a Stage — 
Time To Change the Plot 


William Griffen 
State University of New York at Cortland 


introduction 


Every culture and civilization develops, over time, a plot and many 
sub-plots that motivate and direct individual and social behavior. To 
make people conscious of these plots ought to be the function of educa- 
tion. Instead, schools continue to fit individuals into the ongoing tradi- 
tional plot. Metaphorically, the school serves as central casting to sort 
the young into key players (the stars), supporting cast, walk-ons and, for 
most, extras. This is a very limited and limiting function. What is needed 
is for schools to reconsider the nature of the plot. How does the plot 
support the actors? How does the plot deny the cast -stars, supporting 
actors and actresses, walk-ons, and extras —fulfillment, meaning, joy, 
or Maslowian actualization? How can the plot be rethought to accommo- 
date the interests of all legitimate players? 


Rethinking the Fundamental Plot 


What if we understood the fundamental plot change from hunter- 
gatherer to agriculturalist to industrialist cultures? What if education 
helped to define the plot? As we examine these possibilities, let us also 
answer another question: What is the present plot furthered by schools? 
Daniel Quinn' in Ishmael divides all of human existence into two 
separate plots: pre- and post-agriculture or a three million year pre-story 
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and our present 10,000 year plot. Others focus on divisions within the 
past: Neolithic to current civilization. Much attention is given to the past 
five hundred years from the Enlightenment to the Industrial and 
Computer Revolutions. This paper takes the ‘big picture” view of two 
different stories with the agricultural revolution being the end of the first 
story and the start of our present one. 

Schools are deeply embedded in the present story, i.e., industrialism — 
materialism and never-ending high technological means to disrupt and 
destroy (unintentionally and otherwise) nature for economic ends. Schools’ 
major cultural function is the preparation of the next generation for the 
work force and support of U.S. control of the global market. This basic 
school role comes with an unquestioned commitment to never-ending 
generations of an expanding, consumer-driven, ecocidal culture. The 
beliefthat this cultural direction, completely orchestrated by corporatism, 
is capable of responding to the accelerating crises of modernity (namely, 
the present story) is a dangerous myth. In fact, the present cultural 
devotion to economic growth and development —the almost universally 
accepted political-economic goal of the major political forces in most of the 
world —guarantees human and environmental crises. Only the precise 
timetables of inevitable disasters remain debatable. 


The Existing View of Educational Relevance 


In terms of avoiding those disasters, the schools are not only irrel- 
evant, they are facilitators of the coming ecocide. In their uncritical 
support of the present materialist, growth-economy, the schools train the 
young for work and career forces that reproduce the high-technological, 
industrialized, computerized society. The cultural story’s definition of the 
term relevance is key. To most people, shaped in their thinking by 
corporate-dominated media and politics, relevance is what helps the 
student prepare for work and consumption in the developing age of the 
computerized information, global economy. Relevance involves becoming 
“computer-literate” at an earlier and earlier age, understanding technol- 
ogy and related skills, and participating in the drive to contribute to 
humanity's so-called progress to conquer space and nature. Given this 
view of relevance, irrelevance is needed if we are to prepare people who 
think and act in the long-term interests of the planet! The belief that our 
system or culture is the best assumes that modern civilization or the “grow 
or die economy” is supportive of survival and quality of life. It is not. 

To help counteract this view of relevance, the focus of historical study 
in the schools should be the modern culture characterized by the 
Industrial Revolution and the consequences of the Neolithic Transition 
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from the hunter-gatherer eons to the past ten millennia of the agricultur- 
ist-industrialist. William Ophuls? approvingly quotes Jean-Jacques 
Rossseau’s characterization of this transition. The agricultural revolution 
of 10,000 years ago “destroyed natural freedom for all time, established 
forever the law of property and inequality . . . and for the profit of a few 
ambitious men henceforth subjected the whole human race to work, 
servitude, and misery.” This big idea, the antithesis of “our story,” that 
human existence changed qualitatively —and not for the better -s rarely 
introduced or thought about in schools. If one is convinced of the correct- 
ness and/or inevitability of the present story, there is no motivation to 
contemplate the core of our reality. But what if Rousseau and other like- 
minded thinkers are correct in their reflections? Might this call for cultural 
analysis and introspection similar to psychoanalysis for the self? 

A central premise of self-analysis is that understanding the self 
necessitates understanding the selfs history or the individual’s past 
experiences. Effective analysis is based on reflecting on the past that 
supports positive growth and development while recognizing and con- 
fronting “the demons” that block and undo development and self- 
actualization. In a more grandiose manner, cultural analysis is possible. 
Schools could — should —put our present, fatally-flawed “progress” 
story on Freud’s couch. 

Consider subjecting the concept of domination to such cultural and 
personal analysis. Domination takes many forms. Susan Buck-Morss,’ 
Professor of Political Philosophy and Social Theory, Cornell University, 
observes that “most people accept the world that they are in as ‘second 
nature.’ They were born into it, as far as they re concerned; life isn’t life — 
without television, consumer goods, and all kinds of products of the culture 
industry there really isn’t any thought that it’s accidental or unneces- 
sary or that anything could be better . . . none of us really believe we could 
escape the new world order and the capitalist system as it has developed, 
individuals can’t, it’s very hard.”In a response to her interviewer, she went 
on to define this inability to even imagine the possibility of something else 
as “cultural domination.” Ifthere is an inability to even imagine a different 
kind of culture and world, the probability of nurturing such appears to be 
nil. Ideally, Buck-Morss’ comments will help stimulate more of the needed 
imagination. 


Voices That Need To Be Heard 


If schools are to move from their present institutional role of training 
and socialization to a critical role of actually educating, cultural analysis 
must accompany individual analysis. Cultural analysis starts with the 
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consciousness that we are “in a story” playing out a plot-line. As our 
story’s failures have multiplied in the past fifty years, voices questioning 
the story -post-Neolithic, post-Enlightenment, post-Industrial Revolu- 
tion -have increased. It is time these voices were heard in our schools. 
Here are a few of the voices we can no longer silence by ignoring their 
warnings. Their indictment is powerful for they have defined a critical 
problem of our culture. “Our problems derive not from our technology, 
our diet, violence in the media, or any other one thing we do. They arise 
out of our culture —our view of the world.” *‘ Yes, it is our story or our 
beliefs, values, and behaviors that have created and are sustaining the 
present-day crises. Putting everything in ultimate perspective, another 
voice adds, “We are experiencing a disintegration of the life systems of 
the planet just when the Earth in the diversity and resplendence of its 
self-expression had attained a unique grandeur. This moment deserves 
special attention on the part of humans who are themselves bringing 
about this disintegration in a manner that has never happened in the 
entire 4.6 billion years of Earth history.” A fraction of a second ago in 
geologic time, Europeans, playing out the anthropocentric story-line, 
saw our continent as ‘here to serve human purposes” and considered “the 
land as primarily for use.”° This attitude created “a clash between the 
most anthropocentric culture that history has ever known with one of the 
most naturecentric cultures ever known.” 

The voices on behalf of changing the story offer goals and purposes 
that would direct our lives in ways other than the present narcissistic 
and biophobic roads leading to our failed story’s end. In terms in which 
the teaching community can resonate, we are admonished that ‘human- 
ity must grow up ecologically,” for our juvenile phase, exempliflies] to 
a greater or lesser degree the predatory ethos of the conquistador and the 
foolish narcissism of the adolescent. Attaining ecological maturity will 
force us to deal with this larger problem, not just to devise harmless 
technologies.”* Another voice tells us what we must leave behind as we 
depart from our disastrous present story. “Going beyond the modern 
world will involve transcending its individualism, anthropocentrism, 
patriarchy, mechanization, economism, consumerism, nationalism, and 
militarism.”’ Most of the voices ring with hope, so welcome in a time 
cynicism and pessimism. How upliftingly exciting to think that 


beyond the dying of our present culture lies the possibility of a new and 
better culture, that the energy crisis and the end of material growth 
may be blessings in disguise, leading to greater development of human 
resources, and that fascinating adventures await in a transformed 
world -adventures that do not burn excessive quantities of fuel, do not 

exploit other people, do not rape the planet or poison the biosphere.'° 
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The voices for the new story remind educators what needs to be 
resisted, reversed and revisited in terms of the broad strokes for the big 
picture. There is urgency as the voice pleads that educators find ways to 
stop “preparing students for their role in extending human domination 
over the natural world.”!! More specifically, the voice warns “our schools 
of business administration (and schools in general, I would argue) at the 
present time teach the skills whereby the greatest possible amount of 
natural resources is processed as quickly as possible, put through the 
consumer economy, and then passed on to the junk heap.”” 

In reflecting on what human being could be, we are challenged “to try 
imagining what that human being could be at the next stage ofits history. 
If we do not, evolution will continue to proceed blindly.” Blind, that is 
to say, except for “seeing-eye” corporate elites. The present story encour- 
aging “selfishness, conformity, and even the development of unique 
individuality are no longer sufficient to give life a meaningful purpose, 
at a time when we are capable of destroying ourselves and the environ- 
ment with increasing ease.”" 

Happily, our voices of hope leave us with crucial questions to help 
define our new emerging “friendly to us and our shared home’ story. For 
instance, “What can we identify that is characteristic of early childhood 
in the Western world that would lead us as adults to perceive the natural 
world as hostile to ourselves, as something requiring control and domi- 
nation, as something to be afraid of, and as something we reject for some 
mythic world that is better than this one?” Another question is: “How are 
children raised differently in small-scale societies that are not highly 
technologically developed, particularly the primal societies in which we 
evolved, as opposed to the way they are raised in pastoral, highly 
developed agricultural, or urban societies? What differences between 
civilized and tribal child rearing might predispose civilized children to be 
more fearful and controlling of their world as adults?” 

These queries are the authentically relevant questions! And yet the 
claim of relevance is made for continuing to train the young for their 
role in the present rush to a doomed civilization. The authentically 
relevant voices must be multiplied to crescendo volumes. Listening to 
all of nature’s voices must be resurrected, “for most cultures through- 
out history including our own in preliterate time the entire world 
used to speak. Anthropologists call this animism, the most pervasive 
worldview in human history. Animistic cultures listen to the natural 
world. For them, birds have something to say. So do worms, wolves, and 
waterfalls.”® 
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Conclusion 


The conclusion is simple: Add your voice to the existing ones. Raise 
your voice to encourage students to imagine new stories. Encourage 
others to swell the chorus and let the new stories begin. 
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University of Central Oklahoma 


Stan Ivie, in On the Wings of Metaphor (2003, Caddo Gap Press, pp. 
324), has gathered together some of his thirty-plus years of scholarly 
production into this book that investigates the effects of a wide variety 
of social, psychological, and philosophical thought on pedagogy. The 
vehicle that allows the author to accomplish this synthesis is the 
pervasive power of metaphors. The introductory chapter acquaints us 
with the theoretical uses of metaphor as we apply metaphorical thought 
in our daily lives. The chapter also examines the impact of metaphorical 
language on society through its different institutions. Ivie briefly de- 
scribes metaphorical choices in the language of religion, sports, personal 
relationships, and education, but he warns us that metaphors are only 
“symbolic and suggestive” devices that help us make the abstract more 
concrete, the unknown more familiar, and the complex more under- 
standable. By way of example of the ways we use metaphors in our daily 
lives, Ivie takes us on a tour of his own life: his metaphor of choice, a deck 
of cards. Ultimately he applies his reminiscences to the problems of 
schools, the false panacea of school reform, and the lessons we all learn 
through living our lives from day to day. 

Applying the ideas of metaphorical language to education, Ivie 
examines three specific educational metaphors: the school as factory, 
learning as rat-in-the-box behavior, and the mind as computer. He warns 
us against allowing the metaphor to become the reality especially if the 
metaphors have their sources in other disciplines. In investigating 
imported educational metaphors, Ivie examines modernist thought on 
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education, discussing Dewey’s view of the opposition of the ideas of 
education as development from within and education as formation from 
without. Of course, Ivie points out that both of these metaphors are 
incomplete descriptions of the realities of education and devotion to one 
or the other leads to a dogmatic disregard for the complex issues at hand. 

On the Wings of Metaphor contains a wealth of biographical (and 
some autobiographical) material. As Ivie works his way through the 
maze of intellectual and pedagogical history, he demonstrates to us that 
the productive thought of notable intellectual figures is inextricably 
connected to their own life stories. Skinner, we are told, was conditioned 
to hang up his pajamas; Maslow had a lack of social skills; Vygotsky 
attended the University only by luck of the draw; and Gardner’s disabili- 
ties shaped his thinking and analysis of the concept of intelligence. 

The introduction to the lives of this collection of thinkers leads to the 
analysis of their impact on the social sciences and philosophy in general 
and on pedagogy in particular. In doing so, we are reminded that often the 
dogmatic interpretation and implementation of creative thought do a 
disservice to the originator of that thought. Ivie cites Bloom’s taxonomy as 
an example of how metaphorical thinking can limit our perspective. He 
notes that the taxonomy has been misapplied as a set of objectives when 
it is, in reality, just six levels of thinking, a “tightly-woven, left-brained 
schematic.” The same is true, I am afraid, of Gardner’s intelligence, 
Piaget's stages, Dewey’s functionalism, and Skinner’s behaviorism. 

As Ivie discusses the importance of these educational and intellec- 
tual leaders, he focuses on the root metaphors that bind their work into 
meaningful wholes. The root metaphor of John Dewey’s work is growth; 
Thorndike’s is scientism and the three great laws of learning; Skinner’s 
operant conditioning; and Maslow’s is peak experience, and soon. We are 
not limited, however, to modern thinkers. The chapters on Maslow and 
Gardner, for example, look at the continuing influence of Plato and 
Aristotle. Maslow’s belief in an elite class of people capable of peak 
experience is reminiscent of Plato’s philosopher-kings. Gardner, like 
Plato, views people in terms of multiple forms of intelligence, these forms 
being metaphorical devices which, in their own way, are devoted to a 
search for educational justice. Piaget and Rousseau are viewed as natural- 
istic soul mates. Piaget’s model of the learner is an Emile with modern 
trappings whose education is closely related to individual stages of 
development. Vygotsky’s psychologism is strongly influenced by Hegelian 
dialectics and Marxian materialism whose impact on modern education 
are both effectively described. The result is Vygotsky’s theory of dialectical 
development, the struggle of the individual in the social world. 

Societies are not, of course, monolithic. They are, more often than 
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not, pluralistic entities with all the issues that arise in such an environ- 
ment. The educational response to our pluralistic society is multicultural 
education. Multicultural education is, it seems, metaphor driven. Some- 
times it appears that metaphors are all there are by way of a definition 
for multicultural education. Problems of race, ethnicity, class, and region 
create difficulties that educators must overcome daily. Ivie examines the 
state of multicultural education by investigating the metaphors used to 
define and sustain it. He uses a report on conceptual skills research, a 
description of the educational thought of Jose Vasconcelos who struggled 
with the reform of the public education system in Mexico, and the 
analysis of the Black Studies movement as a part of the growing demand 
for reform, of various kinds, in higher education to clarify his view that 
we must rethink our positions on the meaning and limits of pluralism. 

The power of metaphorical language is viewed as a means to 
pejoratively oversimplify ideas and concepts in education. Still, the 
ability of metaphorical thought to enrich reflective and critical thinking, 
and the value of metaphor in assisting us to make sense out of complex 
social and intellectual information is an important intellectual skill. 
“Metafive” is Ivie’s metaphor for the integration of disparate metaphors 
into a meta-metaphor. He suggests that metafives enable us to raise the 
metaphor to a ‘higher plane of abstraction” (320) both synthetic and 
analytic, concrete and abstract, sensory and mystical. 

On the Wings of Metaphor, being a collection of essays written over 
an extended period, suffers from some of the shortcomings of books of 
collected works. There is some redundancy in a few of the essays which 
is noticeable if you read the book straight through. Otherwise, the essays 
are well-constructed and are held together quite well under the umbrella 
(if I may be metaphorical) of metaphor to create a continuity that would 
not otherwise be present. All-in-all, On the Wings of Metaphor provides 
the reader with an impressive collection of information over a wide range 
of social, philosophical, and pedagogical thought. It makes for an excel- 
lent book of readings for higher undergraduate and graduate students in 
foundations, psychology, and history of education and enjoyable recre- 
ational reading for anyone interested in intellectual history and biogra- 
phy. The essays hold the reader’s interest and the endnotes provide 
ample sources for further study. 
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